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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 





BALANCE SHEET — December 31, 1950 and 1949 











ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 1950 1949 
Cash . a $15,190,618 $14,759,863 
Marketable securities at cost 
(quoted market prices 
1950-$1,750,022; 1949-$1,793,- 
sere oe! 1,710,368 1,727,949 
Trade accounts receivable, less 
reserve of $200,000 16,132,380 13,418,097 
Inventories: 
Merchandise —- at lower of 
cost (principally _ last-in, 
first-out) or ere 
market ' 10,909,318 10,956,830 
Materials and supplies — at 
— ae Nag 198,051 127,292 
Prepaid insurance and other 
expenses 289,424 275,261 
Total Current Assets $44,430,159 $41,265,292 
INVESTMENT IN CAPITAL STOCK 
OF PLANTATION 
PirE LINE Company 
(not a subsidiary) —at cost . 3,522,039 3,353,250 
OTHER ASSETS 
Notes receivable $ 1,651,745 $ 1,519,615 
Other investments (no quoted 
market) 504,914 503,501 
$ 2,156.659 $ 2,023,116 
PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT 
Land, buildings, water and 
pipe line terminals, distrib- 
uting stations, and equip- 
ment — at cost $59,827,385 $54,690,400 
Less allowances for depreciation 21,957,571 21,340,763 
$37,869,814 $33,349,637 
$87,978,671 $79,991,295 























COMPARISON OF SALES, PROFITS, AND DIVIDENDS 


Net SALES 

Net INCOME BEFORE TAXEs ON INCOME 
FEDERAL AND STATE TAXES ON INCOME 
Net INCOME . 

DIvIpENDS Paw 

EARNINGS RETAINED IN Bus SINESS 


Per SHARE: 
Profit before Tax 
Income Tax 
Net Income 
Dividends Paid 
Earnings Retained i in ‘Business 
*Included Non-Recurring Dividend. of $603, 000; 


equivalent to 23¢ per share 


While sales for the year increased approximately ten per- 


cent, total earnings declined $1,646,000, or 64 cents per 
However, this decrease was more than accounted for 


share. 


SONNE LEE AST AEN 
LIABILITIES 
CCURRENT LIABILITIES 1950 1949 
Accounts payable . $17,076,139 $14,349,433 
Federal and state excise taxes 4,850,803 4,636,671 
Accrued local taxes 157,251 128,939 
Federal and state taxes on in- 
come—estimated $10,203,979 $ 8,606,239 
Less United States Treasury 
Savings Notes . 8,169,950 7,072,100 
$ 2,034,029 $ 1,534,139 
Total Current Liabilities $24,118,222 $20,649,182 
CapitaAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital stock, par value $10 a 
share: 
Authorized—3,500,000 shares 
Issued—-2,606,984 shares, of 
which 2,194 shares are in 
treasury and 2,604,790 
shares are outstanding . $26,047,900 $26,047,900 
Capital surplus (additional 
paid-in capital) . 1,638,400 1,638,400 
Earned surplus (earnings re- 
tained in business) : 
Unappropriated . 35,374,149 30,855,813 
Appropriated as reserve for 
contingencies including 
fire, flood, and storm 800,000 800,000 
$63,860,449 $59,342,113 
$87,978,671 $79.991.205 
1950 1949 
$210,936,384 $192,412,372 
21,972,227 22,168,318 
9,900,000 8,450,000 
12,072,227 13,718,318* 
7,553,891 7,553,891 
4,518,336 6,164,427 
$8.43 $8.51 
3.80 3.24 
4.63 St" 
2.90 2.90 
5 Pe gs 2.37 


by an increase in income taxes in 1950, non-recurring divi- 
dend in 1949 and other adjustments. These items accounted 
for approximately $2,300,000, or 88 cents per share. 


Copy of complete Annual Statement available from Standard Oil Company, Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Would You Like 
Help with Your 


Investments ? 


From someone that you could always turn 
to for current facts on nearly any stock? 

Someone for instance, that would gladly 
appraise your holdings whenever you 
asked . . . do everything possible to pass 
unbiased judgment on the securities you 
own .. . point out the possibilities of 
profitable exchanges . . . or plan an entire 
program sensibly suited to your needs, 
your funds, your situation? 

If you would like that kind of help with 
your investments, we think you can find it 
at Merrill Lynch. And whether you’re a 
customer or not, own ten stocks or 100, 
have a lot or a little that you want to in- 
vest, that help is yours for the asking. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 
e+. Or write— 
Department SE-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





























LORD, ABBETT & 60. | 
AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 





Lorp, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 


Shene Atlanta Los Angeles y) 
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Open an Account by Mail 
with Georgia’s Oldest Federal 


Current 
3 % Rate 


Insured Savings 


FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 





















Accounts by mail 


26 Pryor St., N.E. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 










Bell System Is Geared for 


National Emergency 


Miss than a billion dollars a year 
have been spent by Bell System Com- 
panies since the last war to expand and 
improve the nation’s telephone system 
— an important part of the security of 
the country. 

The number of telephones in service 
has doubled since 1940 and now stands 
at thirty-five million. In the same 
period, the percentage of dial oper- 
ated telephones increased from 63% 


to 76%. 


Trained, Experienced 
Operating Force 


Bell Telephone employees are now 
600,000 strong. With the experience 
gained in hurricanes, sleet storms, fires 
and other disasters, they have the 
ability and spirit to handle future 
emergencies that may arise. 


In the last few years, great strides 
have been made in extending and im- 
proving Long Distance service. Thou- 
sands of new circuits have been added, 
but today’s high calling rates mean 
that many more must be built into the 
plant. Operator Toll Dialing and other 
new methods of making Long Distance 
calls have been developed, installed 
and expanded. 


There are nearly four million cir- 
cuit miles of coaxial cable in opera- 
tion. Fourteen radio relay networks, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


totaling about 8000 channel miles, are 
in service along heavily used Long 
Distance routes. A transcontinental 
radio relay route is scheduled for com- 
pletion this year. Both coaxial cable 
and radio relay are vital links in the 
nation’s communications network. 


Meeting the Nation’s 
Growing Needs 


All of this greater capacity, the new 
equipment and methods, and the many 
years of communications experience 
are now helping to meet the growing 
needs of the government for defense 
and military purposes. How big that 
job may become, no one can foretell. 
But great progress has already been 
made, and the Bell System will con- 
tinue to serve the nation with every 
resource at its command. 
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For Farm Policy 


A year ago Washington planners were urging cuts in farm 


output. Now all efforts are to lift 1951 yields to new 


peaks. Effect on the national economy will be important 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


t just about this time last year 

the Administration’s economy 
planners in Washington were busily 
engaged in viewing with alarm the 
rapidly mounting inventories of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
administers the farm subsidy pro- 
gram, and the certainty that the Gov- 
ernment would be forced to take over 
large surpluses from the nation’s 1950 
crops to add to its already unwieldy 
holdings of unmarketable surpluses. 
The unsold inventories on hand at 
the end of 1949 represented an “in- 
vestment” of $1.73 billion, which 
within the succeeding six months was 
increased to $2.63 billion. In addi- 
tion, CCC suffered a loss of $167.3 
million on such of its inventory as it 
managed to liquidate. 


Last Year, Curtailment 


Farmers were urged by the agri- 
cultural experts to curtail future 
planting wherever possible, and to 
plan for successive seasons of smaller 
yields of many crops in order to check 
the downtrend in the farm price 
structure—and thereby help the CCC 
to bail out. 

Now, however, the farm situation 
has undergone a kaleidoscopic change. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has reversed the Govern- 
ment’s farm policy. Controls are off, 
and the slogan now is for all-out pro- 
duction and an increase in acreage to 
an all time high. Parity prices are 
being boosted for many products, as- 
suring the farmer of higher prices per 
bale, bushel or pound of his product— 
and of course of substantially greater 
over-all income because of the in- 
creased volume of his crops. 


Currently, Dismay 


Currently the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, of which the CCC is an agency, 
professes dismay at the way its in- 
ventories are dwindling. On Decem- 
ber 31, the latest date covered by 
official releases, the so-called ‘‘invest- 
ment” in inventories had dropped 
$700 million from June 30, last, to 
the tune of a six-month realized loss 
of $136.7 million. During the six 
months, however, CCC got rid of 
more than 3.3 million bales of cotton 
representing an inventory cost of 
$580.2 million on June 30 last vs. a 
mere $17.4 million cotton investment 
on December 31. (All of the cotton 
since has been disposed of.) 

While undoubtedly sold at a much 





higher price than originally taken into 
the inventory, none of the profit 
from cotton sales accrues to the Gov- 
ernment. By a quirk in the legisla- 
tion setting up the price support sys- 
tem, any profit accruing from the sale 
of cotton taken over by CCC, under 
loans or otherwise, is turned back to 
the grower—while the taxpayer 
stands the loss, if any. On other com- 
modities any profit accrues to the 
Government, but cotton planters, by 
some sort of coincidence, all happen 
to reside in the Solid South. 


CCC Holdings 


Even allowing for the fact that a 
large amount of CCC’s holdings of 
loan-forfeited and purchased farm 
products is rapidly being liquidated, 
the inventory at the end of 1950 was 
some $200 million greater than a year 
earlier, and in the twelve months the 
agency “realized” a loss (as its state- 
ments put it) of $303.9 million. The 
greater part of the loss since June 30 
was suffered on sales of butter, eggs, 
milk, grain sorghum, wheat and 
potatoes. 

Last October, with butter prices 
rising rapidly, a scramble for butter 
developed, and in less than five 
months CCC disposed of 232 million 
pounds, of which 135 million pounds 
went into domestic distributing chan- 
nels. 

None was sold to the export 
trade, but 5.5 million pounds went 
to the Italian Government on a sale 
negotiated last summer, and 37 mil- 
lion pounds were donated to foreign 
relief agencies. Domestic agencies re- 
ceived donations of 35 million 
pounds; 19 million pounds went to 
school lunch programs. By February 
10, CCC was “fresh out” of butter 
and hopes to remain out of the but- 
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ter business for good. It also is rap- 
idly getting rid of another headache 
as the result of a run on its dried 
egg inventory—in the first six weeks 
of this year it sold 35 million pounds 
. of dried eggs, the equivalent of ap- 
proximately 85 million dozen shell 
eggs. 

The Agriculture Department has 
asked cotton growers to plant 28.5 
million acres to the staple, which 
should mean a crop of more than 16 
million bales, vs. 9.9 million bales last 
year. Winter wheat was well under 
way when the policy was reversed, 
but farmers are urged to plant 15 per 
cent more ground to spring wheat 
than in 1950. The Department also 
wants 90 million acres planted to 
corn. Since the available land is 
limited, some decreases are suggested, 
in oats, sorghum grain and other 
crops. 

Fertilizer Prospects 


There’s one large-sized fly in the 
ointment, and that is the prospect of 
a scarcity of fertilizer. Manufacturers 
have protested that the Government’s 
conservation policy ignores the fer- 
tilizer makers, and appears to be di- 
rected to assuring ample supplies of 
sulphur to steel and other industries 
before alloting any to the manufacture 
of commercial fertilizers. 

With the farmer slated to enjoy a 
record income this year, his purchas- 
ing power promises to provide above- 
average support to business. Supplies 
of many consumer items will be re- 
stricted by diversion of critical ma- 
terials to defense production, par- 
ticularly radios, T-V_ sets, autos, 
domestic appliances, soft goods, espe- 
cially cottons, and building materials, 
but it is unlikely the tight situations 
which existed during World War II 
will recur. Higher taxes and con- 
sumer credit controls will reduce ci- 
vilian buying power, but despite this 
many manufacturers anticipate stiff 
competition for the civilian dollar. - 

The farmer’s prospective affluence 
this year, therefore, may be expected 
to have an important impact on the 
over-all national economy. A _ sus- 
tained high level of sales of agricul- 
tural machinery and implements, and 
of fertilizers, will be the initial result 
of the Government’s new farm policy, 
but mail order houses and others will 
come in later for a substantial seg- 
ment of the farmer’s dollar. 
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A Group of Cash-Rich Stocks 


These eight stocks possess cash assets equal to more 


than half their recent market prices. Purchasers thus 


are obtaining all earning assets at wide discounts 


D@= the sharp advance in the 
market since last June, a con- 
siderable number of common stocks 
still are available at prices close to net 
working capital per share. More than 
a hundred issues on the New York 
Stock Exchange and Curb Exchange 
are currently quoted at less than or 
slightly over the worth of their net 
current assets even after deducting 
all prior obligations including senior 
securities. 

A substantial proportion of those 
companies with large working capital 
totals also possess large cash holdings 
as compared with recent market quo- 
tations. Eight outstanding examples 
appear in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. Latest balance sheets of the 
companies represented indicate work- 
ing capital ratios of 4.6-to-1 or better, 
and in every case cash and Govern- 
ment securities represent more than 
55 per cent of recent market prices. 

Although cash assets should not be 
the keystone in the investment analy- 
sis of any enterprise, they are an 
important consideration since they 
influence the company’s ability to do 
business. Insufficient liquid assets will 
hamper attempts to increase volume 
while a very strong position will en- 
able a corporation to expand, reduce 
its senior securities or common stock 
capitalization, maintain liberal divi- 
dends, or even permit “windfall” pay- 
ments. 

Retention of unnecessarily large re- 
serves of cash, on the other hand, 
may indicate poor stewardship on the 
part of management. Excess funds do 


Eight Cash 


Wkg. 


not contribute to earning power and 
their dormancy may be a sign of in- 
efficiency. 

All aspects of those issues which 
seem to be on the bargain counter 
based upon their liquid asset values 
should be carefully studied. Often 
sound reasons for seemingly modest 
valuations will be discovered. Man- 
agement, as noted above, may be 
stagnant or weak. The company may 
be in a declining industry or operat- 
ing in a field with poor immediate 
prospects. The company may hold a 
marginal position in its industry or 
there may be other circumstances that 
dictate a conservative market ap- 
praisal of the corporation’s securities. 


Present Outlook 


While quality of the eight issues 
in the accompanying table is not high 
enough to rate the equities as con- 
servative commitments, several are 
experiencing heavy demand for their 
products which should continue for 
an extended period. The outlook for 
machine tool sales is excellent and 
Cincinnati Milling Machine, as one 
of the leaders in the group, should 
enjoy good earnings. National Acme, 
another member of the industry, also 
will participate in the high level of 
business. General Railway Signal and 
Pullman will be beneficiaries of the 
sharp upturn in the railway equip- 
ment field. And operations of Todd 
Shipyards will be stimulated by naval 
work. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
should enjoy large profits during the 
current steel boom. 


Rich Stocks 


Net 
Balance Capital Wkg. Cash & 


Debt Common Cash Re- Cash 


St ee Oe 5 eo Gee 
Cincinnati Mill. .Mach...12/31/49 7.6 $29.9 $20.5 $4.9 850 $24.10 35 69 
General Rwy. Signal...12/31/49 5.5 9.3 5.0 2.0 331 1500 26 58 
Hercules Motors....... 12/31/49 48 8.1 4.7 None 373 12.60 22 58 
National Acme......... 12/31/49 169 15.4 10.3 None 500 20.60 33 62 
re 9/30/50 7.2 117.4 69.1 None 2,192 31.60 46 69 
Shattuck, (F. G.)...... 12/31/49 5.2 11.3 9.0 None 1,111 810 11 74 
Todd Shipyards......... Sioljo0 7.5 Se 90 None 279 32.30 50 64 
Youngstown S. & T.....12/31/49 4.6 166.9 124.0 30.0 3,350 37.00 57 65 
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To British Steel 





Nationalization Comes 


Socialization of this industry differs from other social- 


ization measures. Way is open to return to private 


ownership, if Conservatives should regain power 


By John Midgley 


Editorial Staff, London Economist 


fter the political excitement over 

the British Government’s inten- 

tion to nationalize the iron and steel 

industry, some practical questions are 

still left to be answered. The Iron and 

Steel Corporation, or the nucleus of 

it, was formed in October, and on 

February 15 it took over the owner- 

ship of 92 industrial companies that 
are named by the Act. 

Concern has been expressed that 
the application of the Iron and Steel 
Act will mean a big shake-up that is 
likely to be bad for production. Clear- 
ly, if this proved to be so, it would be 
a serious thing, especially at the pres- 
ent moment when a big program of 
rearmament stands on the nation’s 
agenda. But it is far too early to say 
what the ultimate results of this much- 
disputed Act will be. It is even too 
early to say that the Act has come to 
stay, since Mr. Churchill and the Con- 
servatives have committed themselves 
to repeal it if they come to power 
“in any foreseeable future.” But the 
immediate impact of nationalization in 
its opening phase ought to be roughly 
predictable. 


Maintains Company Structure 


The Iron and Steel Act differs from 
the other big nationalizing measures 
of the last Parliament in an impor- 
tant way: It does not demolish the 
company structure of the industry. 
The Coal Board and the Electricity 
Authority took over the management 
of their industries, displacing the ex- 
isting companies and their boards of 
directors and setting up a new struc- 
ture based on areas or regions. It is 
true that each of them made wide use 
of the existing fabric and engaged the 
services of many prominent men who 
had served the industries under pri- 
vate ownership. But the machine of 
administration and management that 
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each of them set up was a new ma- 
chine. While the Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration has taken over the title to all 
shares in the 92 companies, and the 
shareholders compulsorily bought out, 
the managements and boards of di- 
rectors are not automatically touched. 
Each concern retains its identity, its 
structure and its assets and continues, 
in default of any positive intervention 
by the new Corporation, to conduct 
its existing trade. The Corporation is 
a holding company. 

To say this is not to imply any 
underestimation of the change that is 
taking place. A holding company of 
this size, wielding a virtual monopoly 
in Britain of the production of pig 
iron and ingot steel, and holding 
further interests that ramify into a 
multitude of engineering and other 
trades, is clearly capable of being a 
considerable force in industry. In the 
long run its influence may prove to be 
very great—and its powers of owner- 
ship place it in a position to carry out 
far-reaching changes. 

An industry owned by the State 
may well develop along lines different 
from the course it would have taken 
in private hands. The boards of the 
companies will have to reckon with 
the Corporation’s powers of direction 
on many matters of production, prices 
and trading policy. The appointment 
of directors will be in the Corpora- 
tion’s hands. The companies will have 
to go to the Corporation for any new 
financing and fit their schemes of re- 
organization or expansion into the 
Corporation’s general plan. Such a 
position, however, is not entirely new 
or revolutionary, because Britain’s 
iron and steel industry already was 
long accustomed to control in some 
matters, while in others its activities 
have been closely co-ordinated through 
the industry’s own central organiza- 


tion. But, no doubt, the boards of the 
companies will find the Corporation’s 
hand heavier than the hand of the 
shareholders’ annual meeting. 

The fact remains that each concern 
will continue to operate as a unit, and 
each management will find its own 
routine duties unchanged. The proba- 
bility is that work will go on as usual, 
that the existing managements of the 
iron and steel undertakings will con- 
tinue to do their best, and that pro- 
duction will continue steadily to rise 
as it has risen for the past five years. 

If this is so, it may be asked what 
the Corporation will be doing? Its 
first task will be to arrange for the 
bookkeeping of the transfer of shares 
and the financial mechanics of com- 
pensation through the issue of the 
Iron and Steel stock of each share- 
holder in about 92 companies. These 
duties cannot be put off, and in certain 
ways they will prove complex, though 
previous experience with other na- 
tionalization measures should prove 
helpful. The next step will be to for- 
mulate proposals for the research acti- 
vities of the industry and other com- 
mon service which the Act empowers 
the Corporation to carry out directly. 
These services already exist in a less 
concentrated form, mainly. in the 
hands of central trade organizations. 


Long, Detailed Task 


What chain of reporting on work, 
of exchange of information and con- 
sultation on trading policy, will the 
Corporation establish with the com- 
panies? This will be a long and de- 
tailed task. Hard upon it will come 
the necessity of fitting together the 
industry’s development schemes—not 
the existing plans, which are going 
ahead already, but the further schemes 
that are being worked out to meet 
demand in 1960. 

The whole operation will be a 
gradual one, and the Corporation will 
assume executive functions only as 
the course of events makes their as- 
sumption necessary and the slow work 
of organization makes their discharge 
possible. Throughout the lengthy 
process, and even beyond it, the daily 
tasks of management will remain 
where they are today. Many observers 
will withhold their judgment of the 
merits of what is being done. But it 
will be, as so many processes in 
Britain, a change and not a cataclysm. 
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Red Metal Supply Situation Tight 


Amount of copper available is 15 to 25 per cent below 


our needs. Large unit volume will sustain producers’ 


earnings despite price restrictions and rising costs 


VY few industrial commodities 
show such mercurial changes in 
demand and price as does copper. 
This characteristic had been evident 
for many years before the war, and 
has not changed since then; witness 
the precipitous decline in domestic 
deliveries of refined copper from 122,- 
938 tons in September 1948 to 32,566 
toris the following May (the lowest 
level since June 1938) and the almost 
equally abrupt recovery to 125,016 
tons in June 1950. These changes 
were faithfully reflected in a drop in 
price (on a Connecticut Valley de- 
livered basis) from 23%4 cents a 
pound to 16 cents, followed by an ad- 
vance to 22% cents. 

During wartime, the pattern breaks 
down. Copper is badly needed for 
military purposes and supply is never 
able to overtake demand ; prices, how- 
ever, are formally or informally con- 
trolled, though at high levels. Despite 
strict allocations of the metal among 
essential users and outright prohibi- 
tion of non-essential consumption, 
the supply was so short during 
World War II that it became neces- 
sary for the Government to subsidize 
high-cost domestic properties which 
could not have operated at a profit 
at the ceiling price established for 
copper. 


Another Cut Ahead 


No subsidies have yet been estab- 
lished during the current conflict, but 
in other respects the situation is rap- 
idly coming to resemble that which 
prevailed during the last war. It 
is estimated that the amount of cop- 
per available is 15 to 25 per cent be- 
low our needs, and the chances of 
materially augmenting supplies in the 
near future are slim. Accordingly, 
use of copper in over 300 non-essen- 
tial items will be banned as of March 
1. Other civilian consumption has 
been cut to 85 per cent of the average 
level for the first half of 1950, and 
in March a further reduction to 80 
per cent will take place. The quota is 
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scheduled to drop to 75 per cent in 
the second quarter, and may go still 
lower subsequently. 

Last year, domestic production of 
refined copper rose to new peaks, sur- 
passing the previous record levels 
established in 1943 and 1948. Deliv- 
eries to fabricators exceeded produc- 
tion, necessitating a reduction in 
refiners’ stocks. Despite this all-out 
effort, fabricators were also forced 
to cut into their available supplies, 
and in the meantime their unfilled 
orders rose from 175,950 tons at the 
end of January to 312,124 tons by 
the end of December. As of the 
earlier date, their visible supplies plus 
their undelivered purchases were 
within 8,692 tons of equaling their 
unfilled orders, and it appeared at the 
time that they would shortly have ex- 
cess stocks available for sale for the 
first time since the end of 1940. How- 
ever, the trend ran strongly in the 
other direction and by the end of the 
year the deficiency in the fabricators’ 
supply position had mounted to 218,- 
831 tons. 


Imports Help 


The situation would be even worse 
than it is had we not been able to 
import a very substantial amount of 
copper last year. Total imports, in- 
cluding refined copper, blister, ore, 
matte and scrap, amounted to 689,389 
tons, a total never reached before ex- 
cept during the years 1941-45. But 
there is considerable question as to 
our ability to maintain such a level. 
Compared with the domestic price of 
24% cents a pound, foreign sellers 
can obtain as much as 44 cents or 
even 50 cents in markets elsewhere 





in the world. Theoretically, repeal 
of our tariff of two ‘cents a pound 
should improve our position some- 
what, but demand is so high that 
domestic buyers are quite willing to 
pay this, if necessary, in order to 
obtain copper. 

It is obvious that producers will 
continue to find a market for all the 
metal they can turn out for an in- 
definite period. The established enter- 
prises in which investor interest in 
copper is concentrated are unlikely to 
obtain higher prices for their output, 
and are certain to incur increased 
wage costs and taxes (though large 
depletion allowances, which Congress 
is not apt to reduce, protect them to 
some extent from the effects of in- 
come taxation). Nevertheless, profit 
margins of the larger units are ade- 
quate at present quotations and the 
assurance of continued maximum 
production indicates that earning 
power will remain substantial. In 
fact, there should be considerable im- 
provement during the first nine 
months of 1951 as compared with 
1950, for delivered prices last year 
averaged only 18% cents during the 
first quarter, 20.36 cents in the sec- 
ond and 22.83 cents in the third. 


Future Plans 


Anaconda and Kennecott have im- 
portant properties in Chile which will 
benefit if that nation’s recent proposal 
to reduce taxes as a stimulant to pro- 
duction bears fruit. Howe Sound ex- 
pects to start production this summer 
at its Blackbird cobalt mine in Idaho; 
this project has good earnings possi- 
bilities. Phelps Dodge is considering 
the investment of $25-50 million in a 
medium sized low grade open-pit 
property near Bisbee, Ariz. This, of 
course, would require several years 
of development work, but might 
eventually improve the company’s 
competitive position. Dividend poli- 
cies have recently been liberalized by 
all four companies, and should con- 
tinue gratifying to stockholders. 


The Leading Copper Producers 


———— 8a 


(Millions) 
1948 1949 #1950 


Anaconda Copper. $425.0 $334.0 $295.3 
Howe Sound...... 20.0 193 168 
Kennecott Copper. 348.1 246.4 281.0 
Phelps Dodge .... 242.5 194.0 a251.5 


*Nine months. a—Full year. b—Six months. 





co——Earned Per Share—— ; 
-—Annual—, -9 Months—, -Dividends—, Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


$6.16 $3.14 $2.40 $3.42 2.50 $3.00 44 
6.16 3.67 2.99 3.35 2.00 3.00 57 
8.67 4.45 b2.15 b3.49 4.00 5.50 78 


10.30 6.85 b3.54 b3.54 4.00 5.00 67 
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he cotton textile industry is run- 

ning true to form. It is tradi- 
tional that sales and earnings expand 
in wartime, or when the threat of war 
hangs over the country and the nation 
girds itself for eventualities. Thus, 
when the Korean situation began to 
worsen last spring—weeks before the 
crossing of the 38th parallel—busi- 
ness in cotton textiles began to 
expand and prices strengthened. 

With the actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties, demand and prices zoomed. The 
buying public, recalling the shortages 
during the last world war rushed in to 
stock up on the whole range of items 
that had been difficult if not impos- 
sible to buy during the 1942-45 pe- 
riod. By the middle of August mills 
had booked enough print cloth busi- 
ness, for one thing, to take care of 
production for the remainder of 1950. 
Prices of all cotton goods rose rap- 
idly in the wake of raw cotton, which 
soared five cents to above 39 cents a 
pound in the first two weeks of July, 
but demand did not abate. With the 
country going on a defense basis, the 
cotton textile industry may be said 
today to be on an actual war basis, 
facing an indefinite period of high 
sales and earnings. 

Results of the leading interests in 
the industry showed substantial gains 
in 1950 calendar and fiscal years over 
the preceding period, although the 
full benefit of the uptrend in prices 
was not enjoyed because a substan- 
tial part of the sales volume had been 
booked at prices prevailing during the 
early part of the year or in the early 
stages of the rise. When reports are 
available covering the first few 
months of this year the results will 
more clearly reflect the improvement 
in earnings possibilities, despite the 
fact that the tax bites will be larger 
and costs are still rising. 

As an illustration of the change 
that has taken place in a bit over a 
half-year, cotton sold around 34 cents 
a pound on July 1, last. When the 
Government “froze” prices on Janu- 
ary 26, spot middling cotton was 
quoted in New York at 45.35 cents 
a pound, which remains the nominal 
quotation since cotton trading then 
halted abruptly and has not since been 
resumed. On July 1, 1950 and for 
some six weeks prior, print cloths sold 
at 15.25 cents a yard for the basic 
3814-inch 64x60 construction, which 
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Peak Levels 
For 
Textile Demand 


High sales and earnings are 
wartime tradition and peri- 
od ahead should prove no ex- 
ception. Business is cyclical 
but 


earnings and dividend records 


leaders have enviable 


compares with 23.75 cents on Janu- 
ary 26 last. 

Production of woven cotton goods 
in 1950 totaled about 9.90 billion 
linear yards, an increase of 17.5 per 
cent over the 1949 output of 8.42 
billion yards. At the end of 1949 
mills were operating at 124.7 per 
cent of capacity, but by the end of 
1950 the operating rate had increased 
to 143.1 per cent. “Dollar sales in- 
creased over 1949 as a result of the 
greater yardage delivered and higher 
average prices per yard. Unit mar- 
gins widened somewhat, further in- 
creasing dollar profits over 1949. Fin- 
ished goods prices followed the pat- 
tern set by woven goods, and earn- 
ings of the principal cotton manufac- 
turers, as a result, made highly sat- 
isfactory comparisons with net in the 
prior year. 

Mills, however, are faced with the 
possibility of a scarcity of raw cotton 
as the year wears on. Government 
regulation last year resulted in a short 
crop of 9.9 million bales, and while 
the 1951 crop goal has been expand- 


ed to 16 million bales or more (page 
3 of this issue) new crop cotton 
will not be available in any quantity 
before September. The August 1, 
1951, carryover, it is estimated, will 
be about 2.2 million bales, a 26-year 
low, and not all of this will be of 
spinnable grades. 

Fortunately for the industry its 
raw material resources are almost en- 
tirely domestic. It does not depend 
on imports as do manufacturers of 
other natural fibers, though some of 
the cotton textile mills also produce 
woolen and other natural fiber goods. 
Where output is diversified, however, 
the main non-cotton output is of 
rayon or other synthetic fibers which 
also are mainly of domestic origin. 
As for cotton, the rising tide of do- 
mestic demand for finished goods is 
partly offset by the decline in export 
shipments and the restriction on ex- 
ports of raw cotton. 

The indicated high rate of employ- 
ment this year should sustain consum- 
er buying of cotton goods and ap- 
parel at high levels, and the trend of 
disposable incomes to soft goods will 
be accentuated by impending short- 
ages of hard goods. Expanding mili- 
tary procurement will contribute to 
the operation of the industry at a high 
level, and some lines of civilian goods 
may have to be allocated in order to 
meet military requirements in full. 

Sales volume of the leading com- 
panies may be expected to expand 
further this year, and cotton textile 
manufacturers appear to face a highly 
profitable year notwithstanding the 
certainty of higher taxes and in- 
creased costs. Over-all margins 
should continue at the present satis- 
factory level, despite narrow margins 
on military sales. The industry is 
in a favorable EPT position and this, 
too, brightens the group’s outlook. 


Leaders in the Textile Field 


al 


(Millions) — Per Share——, -——Dividends———-_ Recent 

1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 1949 1950 *1951 Price 
Cannon Mills ... $137.2 eas ~ 59 $4.30 N.R. $3.75 $3.00 None 61 
Cluett, Peabody... 76.6 76.7 = 5.59 1.93 b$2.52 2.00 3.00 $0.50 35 
Lowenstein (M.). 103.0 a97.1 10.59 3.46 a5.08 2.00 2.00 None 37 
Manhattan Shirt. ¢23.7 ¢23.6 i232 eD0.34 e243 1.20 1.10 035 25 
Munsingwear ... 21.6 1.85 3.48 0.85 al.78 0.60 100 0.25 14 
Pacific Mills .... 988 a90.0 11.39 4.16 26.76 3.50 s2.50 0.50 47 
Pepperell Mfg. .. ¢65.4 e666 e1848 e11.30 e910 3.75 5.00 1.25 74 
Reeves Bros. .... 48.3 927.6 £411 £2.45 1.17 150 1.30 0.30 19 
Stevens (J. P.)... h277.5 h294.9 h8.10 h5.14 h6.78 2.75 3.00 0.50 47 
United M. & M... e216.9 e215.0 £2.67 £252 1.75 1.00 1.00 None 17 





*Declared or paid to February 21. 
— ended iJ une 30 of following year. 


D__Deficit 


a—Nine months. 
g—Six months ended December 31. 
en months ended June 30; fiscal year changed. 


b—Six months. e—Year ended June 30. 
h—Year ended October 


s—Plus stock. N. R.—Not reported. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel C+ 
Now around 42, stock has both 
growth and cyclical characteristics. 
(Pd. $2.50 in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.)-A 
new electric furnace developed in co- 
operation with General Electric 
should help company’s titanium man- 
ufacturing affiliate to expand produc- 
tion. The latter unit recently re- 
ceived Government orders for 75,000 
pounds of titanium products. Dis- 
cussions are continuing on a possible 
merger with Pittsburgh Steel, but no 
final decision will be announced for 
some weeks; if consummated, the 
merger would result in the nation’s 
ninth largest steel producer. Since 
the end of World War II, Allegheny 
has spent $30 million on its expan- 
sion program and will spend an equal 
amount by 1952. 


Allied Stores B 

Priced at 47, stock combines a rea- 
sonable return with good growth po- 
tential. (Pays 75c qu.) Despite the 
fact that other department store units 
have indicated an interest in the ac- 
quisition of Stern Brothers, New 
York City department store, it is be- 
lieved that the recent offer submitted 
by the company is receiving top con- 
sideration. Discussions have been 
held with officials of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company (N. Y.), 
which institution holds a 45 per cent 
stock ownership in Stern. Allied 
management also has authorized the 
issuance of 9,000 shares of four per 
cent preferred stock in connection 
with the acquisition of the outstand- 
ing capital stock of New Castle Dry 
Goods Company which operates a de- 
partment store in New Castle, Pa. 


(Also FW, Sept. 27.) 


Celotex C+ 

Now selling around 18, the stock 
is speculate. (Pd. 25c thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $1.) The acquisi- 
tion of a plaster business and an ex- 





tensive gypsum deposit at Fort 
Worth, Iowa, together with other 
previously obtained deposits in that 
area, give Celotex a gypsum supply 
sufficient for large scale operation for 
some time. Plans are under way for 
the building of new facilities for the 
manufacture of a full line of plaster 
boards and other standard gypsum 
products by which it hopes to 
strengthen its position in this grow- 
ing market. Curtailment of new 
building will cause some slack, but 
this is expected to be filled by addi- 
tional demand created by defense 
needs, permissible types of new build- 
ing and remodeling work. 


General Tire B 

At 46, shares of this fifth largest 
tire and rubber company are priced 
at less than four times earnings. 
(Now pays 50c qu.; pd. 1950, $3.) 
An improved cost-price relationship 
plus higher volume resulted in a 
sharp increase in earnings to $13.88 
per share in the year ended Novem- 
ber 30 vs. 94 cents in fiscal 1949, 
Moreover, per share net in the latest 
period was reduced by $2.46 by adop- 
tion of the LIFO accounting method. 
Consolidation of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber subsidiary with the 50 per 
cent owned Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Company resulted in a substan- 
tial profit for the former unit last 
year. Company obtains an estimated 
75 per cent of sales from replacement 
tires, 15 per cent from mechanical 
rubber goods and also makes rocket 
motors and propellants for aviation 
use. (Also FW, Nov. 29.) 


Kansas City Power & Light B 

Stock is somewhat unseasoned but 
has a fair degree of appeal for in- 
come; recent price, 24. (Pays 40c 
qu.) In 1950 revenues attained a 
new high mark of $31.6 million while 
the number of electric customers in- 
creased to 212,866 from 203,957 in 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 





1949, and gas customers increased to 
10,769 from 10,287. Net rose to 
$2.09 per share from the $1.99 re- 
ported in the preceding operating pe- 
riod. Management estimates a net 
of around $5 million for the current 
year on the basis of a 47 per cent 
Federal tax rate vs. the reported net 
of $4.7 million in 1950. Company 
is not expected to be subject to EPT 
on either 1950 or 1951 earnings, 
under the special six per cent EPT 
credit allowed regulated utilities. 


Lee Rubber & Tire B 
Now selling around 63, the shares 
represent a small but efficient tire 
producer. (Pd. $5 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$3.) Company plans to increase ca- 
pacity ten per cent by April 1 through 
the expenditure of $578,832 for new 
plant and machinery. Record sales 
of $39.3 million were reported in the 
October 31, 1950, fiscal year and 
profits climbed to $13.33 a share from 
$4.78 a year earlier. A current ratio 
of 5.5-to-1 and working capital equal 
to $66.60 per share reflected a strong 
balance sheet position as of last Oc- 
tober 31. About two-thirds of sales 
comes from the replacement tire 
market and the remainder from me- 
chanical rubber goods. Sole capitali- 
zation is 253,584 common shares. 


May Department Stores Be 

Operating record and 40-year divi- 
dend history stamp shares as attrac- 
tive income media; recent price, 66. 
(Pays 90c qu.) Company recently in- 
creased its quarterly dividend rate to 
90 cents a share—payable March 1 to 
stock of record February 15—from 
the 75 cents a share paid since the 
third quarter of 1946. Stockholders 
on June 5 will be asked to approve 
a 100 per cent stock dividend, follow- 
ing which the management plans to 
declare an initial dividend on the in- 
creased number of shares of 45 cents, 
an amount equal to the present 90- 
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cent quarterly dividend rate. (Also 
FW, July 19.) 


National Cash Register B 

Company ts in strong trade position, 
but is subject to cyclical influences ; 
recent price, 47. (Pd. 65c thus far in 
1951, pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. 50c ext. 
plus 10% in stk.) A large amount of 
Government business is anticipated, 
but company plans no new financing 
to handle it. The first half of 1951 is 
expected to witness high levels of 
sales and earnings from civilian busi- 


ness, after which some items will have 


to be discontinued with low-priced 
cash registers probably the first to go. 
Net income for 1950 is estimated 
around $6 a share compared with 
$5.92 in 1950. Indicated “EPT ex- 
emption is around $6 per share. 


(Also FW, Nov. 15.) 


New York Air Brake B 

Selling around 38, stock appears 
reasonably valued in view of the ac- 
celerated demand for rail equipment. 
(Decl. 50c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.50 incl. 50c ext.) Unfilled orders 
at the end of 1950 were $11 million 
(the equivalent of six months’ ship- 
ments) compared with $3.2 million 
at the 1949 year-end. Earnings last 
year were equal to $5.96 a share vs. 
$4.90 in the previous year. Ship- 
ments in 1950 were around four per 
cent above those of 1949 and deliv- 
eries of hydraulic pumps for aircraft 
exceeded the 1944 record. 


Plymouth Oil C+ 
At levels of around 59 stock goes 
far toward discounting increased 
earning power and favorable growth 
potential. (Pd. $2 plus stock in 1950 
and 1949.) A sharp increase in crude 
production and inclusion of refinery 
revenues lifted earnings last year to 
$7.01 per share from the $5.12 re- 
ported in 1949. Although company is 
a buyer of crude on balance, crude 
potentials and reserves have increased 
substantially in recent years. Stock- 
holders at the annual meeting May 15 
will be asked to approve doubling the 
authorized capital stock and a 100 per 
cent stock dividend, “if conditions 
warrant.” (Also FW, June 7.) 


Pressed Steel Car Cc 

Company is a marginal producer in 
the cyclical rail equipment industry, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


but recent developments point to bet- 
ter intermediate earnings, at least; 
recent price, 15. (Last div. pd. in 
1946.) Orders have been received 
from the Saudi government railroad 
for 65 Unicel freight cars, and in- 
quiries concerning the new cellular 
laminated car have been received from 
a number of domestic railroads. The 
backlog of conventional freight car 
contracts should assure capacity oper- 
ation for at least a year while other 
production is now running at a high 
rate. Several divisions are working 
on defense orders as well as civilian 
production. Net income for the first 
six months is expected to be around 
$1 a share compared with a deficit of 
75 cents in the like 1950 period. (Also 
IW, Nov. 1.) 


Robertshaw-Fulton C+ 

Stock of this firmly entrenched con- 
trols manufacturer is speculative, but 
has longer-term growth possibilities ; 
recent price, 19. (Decl. 37Yc thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.25 incl. 
67'%4c ext.) Plans have been com- 
pleted for the construction of a large 
plant and office building near Ana- 
heim, Cal. When the first unit is 
finished, in about three and a half 
months, it will be used for the pro- 
duction of the firm’s line of automatic 
controls used in home appliances, in- 
dustrial processes, transportation 
equipment, aircraft and _ shipping. 
Military demand may require its ini- 
tial use for the manufacture of air- 
craft instruments and components. 
Robertshaw recently received a letter 
of intent for a contract covering the 
manufacture of shell boosters amount- 
ing to $2.3 million plus $458,000 for 
tools and equipment. 


St. Joseph Lead B 

Stock has some inflation hedge 
characteristics; recent price 47. (Pd. 
$3.25 plus stock in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$3.25.) Not giving effect to recent 
25 per cent stock dividend, 1950 
earnings are estimated at $5.80 per 
share, which would compare with 
$4.34 in 1949. Company’s excess 
profits tax base is approximately 
$5.40 a share. In compliance with the 
request of the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration, company will try to 
complete within three years its $15 
million expansion program formerly 
planned for the 10-year period end- 


ing 1960. Because of a strong treas- 
ury position, company plans no out- 
side financing in connection with this 
program. 


Universal Pictures Cc 

Shares represent one of the more 
speculative issues in a deflated group; 
price, 12. (Pd. 75c in 1948; none 
since.) The October 28, 1950, fiscal 
year produced net of $1.14 a share vs. 
a deficit of $1.45 in the corresponding 
year-earlier period. About 34 per cent 
of film rentals came from abroad in 
the latest fiscal period. Company now 
writes off 79 per cent of the cost of 
each feature picture in 26 weeks and 
the entire cost in 60 weeks. Manage- 
ment states “our studio can play an 
important part in the production of 
films for television.” 


Vanadium one 

Now 33, stock is a well situated 
business cycle commitment. (Pd. 50c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.20.) A 
new $7 million plant to produce sili- 
con alloys will go into operation late 
this year in West Virginia. Ferro- 
alloys for the steel, aluminum and 
manganese industries will also be pro- 
duced at this plant, to be constructed 
under certificates of necessity. Im- 
provement in 1950 net to an esti- 
mated $4.75 per share vs. a deficit of 
$1.21 in 1949 reflects the higher rate 
of steel industry activity as well as 
the growing proportion of revenues 
now coming from chromium, silicon 
and other alloy products. 


Youngstown Steel Door B 

The stock, now selling around 55, 
is a businessman’s risk. (Pd. Dec. 25c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.50 
incl. 25c ext.) Business booked last 
year was around nine or ten times as 
much as that received in 1949 and the 
current backlog is over $20 million 
for car doors and sides. Present oper- 
ations are at least as high as in the 
fourth quarter of last year and around 
four times the rate in the first quarter 
of 1950. The 21-day strike in June 
resulted in a drop in earnings for the 
first half of last year, but sales and 
net increased sharply in the last half 
and 1950 net is expected to be around 
$2.20 a share compared with $1.05 
in 1949. It is estimated that earnings 
can reach $3 per share before being 
subject to excess profits taxes. 
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Recapitalization Plan 
For Standard Gas 


Indicated break-up values of senior preferreds are 
above recent market prices for the stocks. But prospects 


for the $4 preferred and common continue uncertain 


tandard Gas & Electric is the 
largest of the domestic holding 
companies still to be integrated under 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. At one time the system 
was extremely complicated, with per- 
haps eight or ten tiers of holding com- 
panies. A number of these have now 
been lopped off at both top and bot- 
tom, reducing the number virtually to 
three—Standard Power & Light, 
Standard Gas & Electric and Phila- 
delphia Company. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in streamlining Philadelphia 
Company and preparing for its even- 
tual dissolution. The ramified natural 
gas interests were merged into Equit- 
table Gas and disposed of in 1950 at 
a favorable figure, which a few years 
earlier would have seemed fantastic. 
At the year-end the very complicated 
Pittsburgh Railways System was 
reorganized with a streamlined capi- 
tal structure, Philadelphia Company 
retaining a 51 per cent stock interest 
that now is worth about $5 million. 


Philadelphia Company has been re- 
tiring its senior securities (debentures 
and four classes of preferred stock). 
The debentures and the $6 preference 
stock were redeemed, and last Oc- 
tober the company proposed to retire 
the non-callable 6 per cent preferred 
stock and two other small non-call- 
able issues by exchange for a special 
issue of Duquesne Light preferred 
stock plus cash. This would leave 
only the $5.4 million $5 preference 
stock outstanding, which could be 
called at $110 a share. Sale of the 
Pittsburgh Railways stock, when ef- 
fected, would about take care of this. 

However, in connection with retir- 
ing its senior securities, Philadelphia 
Company incurred a bank loan of $17 
million, which will be gradually re- 
duced by retained earnings at the rate 
of perhaps $3 to $4 million a year. 
Eventually it will have to sell a small 
part of its Duquesne holdings in order 
to liquidate the remaining bank loan. 

Standard Gas & Electric last year 
scrapped all its old dissolution plans, 








Buick Looks Ahead in Auto Design 





Buick's "dream car" is this new XP-300 convertible with a 300 horsepower super- 

charged V-8 engine capable of driving it 150 miles an hour. Built solely for 

experimental purposes, it has dual fuel tanks (one for methyl alcohol and one 
for gasoline), dual four-wheel brakes and built-in hydraulic jacks. 
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and recently a new plan was filed with 
the SEC. This plan includes four 
steps. Step I will effect the retirement 
of Standard’s $7 and $6 prior prefer- 
ence stocks; Step II is intended to 
effect the liquidation and dissolution 
of Standard and the delivery to the 
holders of its $4 cumulative preferred 
stock and common stock, shares of 
common stock of Philadelphia; Step 
III will eliminate the minor subsidi- 
aries of Philadelphia and, if feasible, 
Pittsburgh Railways Company; and 
Step IV proposes either the dissolu- 


tion of Philadelphia and the distribu- 


tion to its common stockholders of 
stock of Duquesne or, if Railways 
shall not have been disposed of as part 
of Step III, the disposition by Phila- 
delphia of most of its holdings in 
Duquesne and its continuance in exis- 
tence primarily as a holding company 
for Railways, until the disposition of 
Railways. 


Portfolio Simplified 


Outside of its major interest in 
Duquesne (through its holding of 97 
per cent of Philadelphia Company’s 
common stock), Standard’s portfolio 
has now been virtually reduced to two 
stocks, Wisconsin Public Service and 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric. Under 
Step I the plan proposes to distribute 
substantially all of Standard’s hold- 
ings in Wisconsin and Oklahoma, and 
a portion of the Duquesne shares to 
be obtained from Philadelphia, to the 
prior preference ‘stocks. The distribu- 
tion would be as follows, together 
with estimated values : 


Estimated 

No. of Estimated Value of 

Shares Share Value ‘“‘Bundle” 
$7 Prior Preference 


Wisconsin .... 4.3 $16 $69 
Oklahoma .... 2.9 20* 58 
Duquesne .... 2.1 25 53 
EE wis ecwrat aes nedieds $180 
$6 Prior Preference 
Wisconsin .... 4.0 $16 $64 
Oklahoma .... 2.6 20* 52 
Duquesne .... 1.7 25 43 
SI -sa/cinn iis hehtbaniore abs oaks $159 





*Approximate recent price on N.Y.S.E. 


The estimate of $16 for Wisconsin 
Public Service is based on the share 
earnings of about $1.42 on two million 
shares now outstanding, and the pro- 
posed increased dividend rate of 
$1.10, which would mean a yield of 
about 6.9 per cent. (Wisconsin Power 
& Light, a comparable stock earning 
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$1.53 and paying $1.12, is currently 
around 17%.) 

The value of 25 for Duquesne may 
be open to question. The Standard 
Gas letter of February 8 to stock- 
holders states : “It is expected that the 
initial dividends on the reclassified 
common stock of Duquesne will be at 
the rate of $1.50 per share per year.” 

Duquesne’s earnings for the twelve 


months ended November 30, 1950, 
approximated $1.62 per share on the 
reclassified stock after adjusting 
Federal income taxes to a separate 
return basis. Considering the higher 
taxes to be paid in 1951, it does not 
seem likely that such earnings would 
support a $1.50 dividend payment. 
However, the management is evident- 
ly relying on the retention of the re- 


cent substantial rate increase, which 
would raise earnings to an estimated 
$2.25 a share. The Pennsylvania 
State Commission is considering the 
validity of this increase (which went 
into effect automatically nine months 
after filing) and if it should disap- 
prove it the earnings would again 
drop to the $1.62 level. 


Please turn to page 22 


Aircraft Suppliers Are in Good Status 


Cutbacks in automotive output affecting companies in 
this field will be more than offset by increased mili- 


tary business, which promises to reach higher levels 


he $6.9 billion authorized for air- 

aircraft procurement by the Air 
Force and the Navy during the fiscal 
year ending June 30 next will be di- 
vided among several score aircraft 
suppliers as well as the prime manu- 
facturers of airplanes and airplane en- 
gines. Sizable contracts have already 
gone to such companies as Bendix 
Aviation, Sperry Corporation and 
Thompson Products, and these con- 
cerns are either expanding their 
physical plant, or hiring more work- 
ers, or both. 

The additional volume promises 
to help sustain earnings of those com- 
panies which primarily supply the 
aircraft builders, replacing automo- 
tive business lost through cutbacks in 
that field. Some of these aircraft 
suppliers will probably qualify for 
special consideration as “depressed” 
companies under the provisions of the 
excess profits tax bill which defines 
a depressed industry as one in which 
the average rate of return on total 
assets during the 1946-49 period was 
less than 60 per cent of the rate for 
the industry from 1936-49. Not all 
the companies will be treated alike, 
however, and the actual effect of ex- 
cess profits taxes is still uncertain. 
Bendix, Eaton and Thompson Prod- 
ucts, which are large suppliers to the 
automobile industry, can hardly be 
considered as “depressed”; on the 
other hand, their postwar earnings 
have been so good as to give them 
a good average-earnings base period, 
which comprises the best three years 
out of the 1946-49 period. 
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The aircraft builders and their sup- 
pliers will require cash to finance re- 
placement of obsolete machinery and 
purchases of new equipment required 
in the manufacture of modern high- 
performance planes, and equity financ- 
ing may also be sought for needed 
expansion. Owing to large develop- 
ment expenses as well as higher tax 
rates, profits of Solar Aircraft, for 
example, will probably be less in the 
current fiscal year (which ends April 
30) than one. year earlier. Bendix 
Aviation recently purchased the for- 
mer Ford Motor plant at Hamilton, 
Ohio, for output of aircraft parts and 
accessories while Thompson Products 
is expanding its aircraft division at a 
cost of $13 million. 

Inasmuch as a considerable part of 
the work being contracted for is offi- 
cially labeled “classified,” orders 
which companies are permitted to 
make public provide no accurate in- 
dex to the actual total volume of bill- 
ings. Sperry Corporation, for ex- 
ample, announced a $2 million order 
for automatic pilot components but 


other orders for possibly several times 
this amount cannot be made known. 
Bendix Aviation, on January 31, re- 
ported that its backlog totaled $336 
million vs. $165 million at the end 
of 1949, from which the inference 
may be drawn that aircraft compo- 
nents, such as wheel and brake as- 
semblies and receiver transmitters, 
constitute a considerably larger part 
than do automotive products. 

Owing to the fact that the aircraft 
industry experienced huge losses fol- 
lowing World War II when military 
business dwindled so fast as to drain 
the finances of most companies, the 
Military Renegotiation Policy and 
Review Board will probably allow it 
a better net return than the two per 
cent realized during the 1942-45 pe- 
riod. Because of wide variations in 
earnings during recent years, no in- 
vestment-grade equities are to be 
found in the group. Among the bet- 
ter quality issues, Eaton Manufactur- 
ing and Thompson Products, which 
normally contribute a sizable volume 
to the automotive industry, may be 
cited. Sperry Corporation, an active 
supplier of gun-fire control devices as 
well as navigational, aeronautical, 
electronic and radar components, also 
appears to have a relatively favorable 
longer-term outlook. 


Major Aircraft Suppliers 


Sales 

Years (Millions) 

Company ended 1949 1950 

Air Associates....Sept. 30 $6.6 $6.1 
Bendix Aviation..Sept. 30 182.7 219.4 
Eaton Mfg........ Dec. 31 162.2 €148.0 
Garrett Corp...... June 30 18.1 22.2 
Hazeltine Corp....Dec. 31 93 13.1 
Ryan Aeronautical. Oct. 31 15.3 12.6 
ircyaft..... Apr. 30 17.4 21.5 
perry Corp....... Dec. 31 115.6 119.9 
Thompson Prod...Dec. 31. 107.6 ¢125.0 


a—Three months. b—Six months. 


c—Nine months. 


c——Earned Per Share——  Divi- 
c—Annual—, -—Interim——, dends Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 Price 
$0.23 $0.14 a$0.02 a$0.20 $0.10 16 
5.24 8.01 N.R. N.R. 5.00 57 
4.61 e7.00 ghin 5 debts 400 41 
2.66 3.25 61.32 b1.25 1.70 ° «22 
2.81 N.R. N.R. N.R. 1.75 26 
0.91 N.R. N.R. b0.57 0.20 10 
2.50 2.29 1.48 b0.50 0.60 16 
2.62 N.R. b1.82 b2.10 2.00 33 
5.37 N.R. 3.92 5.84 1.45 38 


e—-Company estimate. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Great A major debate has shaped 
Debate Up among the nation’s top 
Is On leaders as to how much of 


America’s fighting strength 
and economic resources should be 
committed to Europe in defense of 
a possible attack from Russia and her 
satellites. 

Taking the viewpoint that Euro- 
pean nations should show a greater 
willingness to prepare for their own 
defense before we give them further 
aid are former president Herbert 
Hoover, Senator Robert A. Taft and 
the former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, ex-New Dealer Joseph P. 
Kennedy. In the ranks of those op- 
posed to setting a limit on our aid are 
mustered President Harry S. Tru- 
man, Defense Secretary George C. 
Marshall, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and perhaps even 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

It is well for the nation that this 
debate take place in the open. This 
will give the public a better under- 
standing of the vital issues at stake 
and will enable it to formulate its 
own opinion. 

As far as Mr. Hoover and those 
who support his views are concerned, 
we do not believe that these outstand- 
ing men should be charged with 
preaching isolationism as an Ameri- 
can policy. In a sense they, too, are 
ready to approve further American 
aid to Europe, but entertain reser- 
vations as to the methods and ex- 
tent of the aid that should be involved. 

These men are Americans first 
and foremost, and it is only natural 
that they should want to provide for 
the protection of their Motherland 
before they consider how much more 
of our manpower and our resources 
can be offered to others. 

The current debate on aid to Eur- 
ope brings to mind that important 
controversy earlier in our history be- 
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tween Lincoln and Douglas which 
proved to be a step toward giving 
the Negro his freedom. And no doubt 
the current dispute will greatly in- 
fluence the future of the nation. 


RFC A scandal appears to be de- 
Under veloping in Washington con- 
Fire cerning the lending practices 
of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, although many ot 
the facts now being publicized were 
more or less common knowledge. The 
spotlight again is focused on the RFC 
because a Senate Banking subcommit- 
tee has found that a number of loans 
by this public agency were apparently 
granted on the basis of influence with 
the White House rather than with 
regard to the soundness of the appli- 
cant’s venture, or consideration for 
possible benefits to the public. 

One such questionable loan in- 
volved $37.5 million for the Lustron 
Corporation. And there are other 
financial fiascos which could be men- 
tioned. In addition there is a ques- 
tion as to why a public agency should 
lend money for the construction of 
hotels—for example, one in Reno, 
Nevada, and another in Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

In each case under fire there seems 
to be no logical reason for the RFC 
to have granted the loan, for it was 
outside of the function of the Gov- 
ernment lending organization. Surely, 
lending a financial hand to a hotel in 
a plush resort community could not 
be justified as being in the public in- 
terest. In the instance of the two 
hotels mentioned above, there already 


were adequate accommodations with-“ 


out the new buildings. 
White House politics should not be 
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mixed with RFC lending practices. 
And if some of the nasty rumors that 
are afloat can be substantiated, then 
it is high time for a thorough house- 
cleaning in this Government agency 
to eliminate the likelihood of tuture 
misguided lending practices. 


Man There is no single indi- 
With vidual who has accom- 
Vision plished so much in bring- 

ing Main Street to Wall 
Street as has Charles E. Merrill, head 
of the largest stock exchange firm 
in the country. In essence Charlie 
Merrill is a merchandising man rather 
than a broker or banker for it was 
by salesmanship that he built his gi- 
gantic business. 

Charles Merrill and his partner, 
the late Edmund Lynch, started from 
scratch as salesmen for Burr & Co. 
Principally that firm sold the com- 
mercial paper of the then budding 
chain store companies. Then the idea 
came to them—why not finance chain 
store growth through sales of stock? 
On this idea they successfully 
launched their future. 

It was then that Merrill conceived 
the idea that the mass of the people 
could be interested in sound securi- 
ties, and having decided this he 
started the securities business of Mer- 
rill Lynch & Co., gradually extended 
it by merging with others until today 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has branch offices spread all 
over the country. 

He incorporated the chain store 
principle in his business—brought 
Main Street to Wall Street and by 
enterprising vision eliminated much 
of the fogginess under the cloak of 
which Wall Street lived. 

Merrill is a self-made man. If there 
is anyone who can be described as a 
Horatio Alger success it is Merrill, 
and Wall Street should be proud of 


him. 
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Little Earnings Dip 
For Some Building Stocks 


Fewer new homes and commercial structures will-be built 


this year but some suppliers have a substantial volume 


in the industrial field and in repairs and replacements 


hile new construction this year 
will be less than that of 1950, 
changes in its character are taking 
place. New housing will decline but 
industrial building will increase. 
Greater outlays for repairs‘ and re- 
placements are expected, exceeding 
the $7.5 billion estimated for last year. 
Sales of building materials, with the 
possible exception of paint and ce- 
ment, will be less this year although 
building supplier facilities will be 
taxed in supplying Government needs 
for such materials as gypsum prod- 
ucts which go into airplanes, tanks 
and guns as well as into housing for 
military and war plant personnel. 
It is a little too early yet to predict 
just what the cut in housing wil! be. 
Owing to the current upsurge in pub- 


lic housing, the chances are that total. 


starts this year will be at least 850,- 
000, compared with nearly 1.4 million 
in 1950, but the 1951 total might be 
as high as one million or thereabouts. 
When the tightened curbs on home 
mortgage credit were first announced, 
the home building rate was expected 
to be cut to about 750,000 or 800,000 
units, but a slightly more optimistic 
viewpoint now prevails. During Jan- 
uary, contracts for public housing 
rose 283 per cent above the corre- 
sponding 1950 month, while private 
mass housing contracts declined 21 
per cent, with the aggregate total ris- 
ing seven per cent (Engineering 
News-Record figures). Whether or 
not home building will decline below 
one million units this year will de- 
pend entirely upon further needs for 
defense housing. 

By far the greatest rise in construc- 
tion contracts, which provide an in- 
dex to future building activity, has 
been in heavy industrial awards. En- 
gineering News-Record reported that 
for the first seven weeks, industrial 
building contracts rolled up a $9368 
million total for a gain of some 800 
per cent over the same period one 
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Johns-Manville 


year ago. A record $2.3 billion in 
total new work started in the seven 
weeks was running 73 per cent ahead 
of last year’s similar period. Private 
contracts at nearly: $1.5 billion were 
119 per cent higher, and public works 
were 26 per cent higher at $839.5 
million. 

Not only will there be a new im- 
petus in defense plant construction, 
but increases in repairs and replace- 
ments this year will also help coun- 
ter-balance the decline in residential 
construction. When new building fell 
off more and more as World War II 
progressed, it was repair, replacement 
and remodeling work in the main 
which enabled such companies as 
Crane, Flintkote, Ruberoid and Tilo 
Roofing to maintain earnings at a fair- 
ly good rate. Nearly all the building 





material suppliers reported declines 
of some sort from 1943 through 1945 
compared with the two previous 
years, but a substantial volume of re- 
habilitation work helped take up the 
slack resulting from the wartime ban 
on all new housing except building 
for military and war plant personnel. 

Other companies which manufac- 
ture roofing, shingles, insulation, 
wallboard and siding—Certain-teed, 
Johns-Manville, Masonite, National 
Gypsum and U. S. Gypsum, for ex- 
ample—will also benefit from some 
increased work in repairs and remod- 
eling, which usually rises in volume 
as new construction lags or is re- 
stricted by Government order. Shares 
which have attained new highs in re- 
cent markets or are selling close to 
the 1950-51 high include those of 
Crane, the leading manufacturer of 
valves, pipes and pipe fittings and an 
important producer of heating and 
plumbing equipment; also Johns- 
Manville and Masonite. 

These building suppliers also ap- 
pear to be favorably situated in re- 
spect to the excess profits tax inas- 
much as earnings in recent years have 
been high. Calculation of the excess 
profits tax base per common share 
indicates that it equals at least the 
recent dividend rate. In some cases 
—Certain-teed, Masonite and Rub- 
eroid, for example—the net excess 
profits exemption may well be much 
greater than the recent annual divi- 
dend rate. Generally speaking, divi- 
dends were increased last year but 
were still fairly conservative in rela- 
tion to earnings. Six months’ earn- 
ings alone, in several cases, exceeded 
full year payments while nine months’ 
earnings exceeded dividends by a 
wide margin. Even allowing for 
higher taxes, earnings for most com- 
panies this year will doubtless cover 
present dividend rates. 


Building Suppliers in Preferred Position 


7— Sales —, 7-———Earned Per Share, Divi- 
(Millions) -—Annual—, --Nine Mos. -—dends—, Recent 
Company 1949 #1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 

Certain-teed........ $43.7 $39.1 $4.02 $2.84 $2.03 $2.62 $1.00 $1.50 17 
Crane ORE 174.9 149.0 6.43 3.17 Rm. Ge 2a 2060 3 
Flintkote. . . wee eeee 67.8 £83.9 5.86 4.33 >, SS 250 300 B® 
Johns-Manville ae 162.6 £203.3 5.22 4.83 tee Sa eee «3S CUS 
Masonite........... b22.8 638.5 3.98 cl10.30 1.11 e1.00 2.00 3.00 32 
Nat'l Gypsum...... 59.4 54.6 3.60 2.57 1.79 3.34 1.25 1.50 19 
| 50.3 445 10.72 8.72 615 695 53.25 s3.50 54 
Tilo Roofing........ 8.4 7.4 1.79 0.89 0.44 0.95 0.65 0.50 8 
U.S. Gypsum....... 137.8 1279 15.04 13.51 9.81 14.17 9.00 10.00 116 





*Nine months. 


a—12 months ended September 30. b—August 31 fiscal year. 


c—Years ended 


August 31 of following year. e—Three months ended November 30, f—Full year. s—Plus 10% stock. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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1950 Annual Report Summary* 








CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 



































1950 1949 
ONO xn soe eee sWeNW Sas ese ce ee $758,253,539 $585,781,441 
Welles GaN: ow 5s ho ws oo 770,622,957 595,205,738 
income and Excess Profits Taxes. . ....0455.. << caus shan +s5eeen 113,693,689 53,644,219 
PUeE Ree. 5 ow oc nw nk cn ne 00k eden dees coe 124,111,851 92,210,192 
Ret names per Ghee. . ..... i.» sdeetene wits eeokee eee 4.30 3.20 
ne OTC O OTE EOE 72,015,860 57,613,658 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
Total Current Assets, ........... +5 deol eskis. ssc eee $429,478,513 $335,625,314 
Fixed Assets After Accumulated Depreciation and Amortization 409,068,982 373,685,214 
Investments in Affiliates and Foreign Subsidiaries............. 25,071,239 30,267,227 
le TI a. ks chai s sane kein bes 5,556,024 4,460,132 
Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax (Canadian Subsidiaries) ..... —- 275,776 
Patents, Trade-Marks, and Goodwill. ....................04. 1 1 
$869,174,759 $744,313,664 
Liabiltteres : 
Peel Cnt BAe oii sh IS ARS $177,945,582 $111,645,125 
ETO0p Cocmaineny Mette... sc ine ssada de FORA. AE 150,000,000 150,000,000 
STEEL TUT TT ETT CCT Tee eT eee 6,381,098 6,541,043 
Capital Stock— 
28,069,719 shares (27,941,144 shares in 1949) .......... 201,232,021 196,697,675 
736,625 shares (865,200 shares in 1949) held by the 
Corporation as collateral under the Stock Pur- 
chase Plan for Employees.................-: 26,088,927 30,623,273 
TROD SAAMI . oi ccsihineischhs ees BRR 227,320,948 227,320,948 
Less present amount of Agreements under the 
Stock Purchase Plan for Employees.......... 25,819,827 30,349,837 
201,501,121 196,971,111 
PIES ooo 0 ican Wa 0:83 a aed a eae mater: Ca 333,346,958 279,156,385 
$869,174,759 $744,313,664 











































* Copies of the complete 1950 Annual Report of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation will be gladly furnished on request. Included 
with the report is an illustrated booklet that tells how the Cor- 
poration’s products—Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics 
—are used in industry and the home. For copies of the report 
and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Subsidiaries include 








BaKELITE, KrRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics « LinpE Oxygen + Prest-O-Lire Acetylene « Pyrorax Gas 


National Carbons « Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries » AcHESON Electrodes « Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezes 
EvLEectRoMET Alloys and Metals » Haynes Stre.iite Alloys « SYNTHETIC OrGANIC CHEMICALS 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 











Period of hesitation on low volume has failed to bring out 


much profit taking, implying early renewal of the advance. 


But an adequate technical correction must occur eventually 


Measured from the highest price reached Feb- 
ruary 13 to the low of February 20, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average has dropped by 8.28 points. 
This sounds like a respectable amount, but actually 
represents a move of only 3.2 per cent. In the rail 
average (measured in this case from February 9) 
the drop equaled almost 5.8 per cent, but even this 
is hardly significant—certainly not enough, by a 
very large margin, to qualify as an adequate correc- 
tion of the preceding vertical advance of many 
months’ standing. And if closing prices rather than 
daily extremes are used for comparison, the indus- 
trials have shed only 1.8 per cent of their highest 
price and the rails only 3.8 per cent. 


Obviously a more extensive and longer con- 
tinued setback would be required in order to con- 
solidate previous gains and place the market in a 
healthy technical position to renew its long term 
uptrend. The recent period of hesitation—it can 
hardly be called more than that—may represent the 
beginning of such a move, but the evidence now 
available suggests otherwise. Trading volume has 
remained low throughout the move; has actually 
declined, in fact. This indicates that no great urge 
to take profits exists among the mass of investors. 
Perhaps a really sharp one-day decline might in- 
duce some jitters, but this remains to be demon- 
strated. The drop from the opening on February 
19 to the next day’s low was fairly sharp, but was 
followed by a brisk rally at the close which was 
extended further in early dealings the following day. 


The rise in the short interest to the highest level 
witnessed in nineteen years provides the market with 
a prop of sorts, though one whose importance is 
often over-emphasized. More vital support is com- 
ing from news of dividend increases and publica- 
tion of earnings statements for 1950, most of which 
show substantial gains as compared with the profits 
for other recent years. Similar constructive in- 
fluences will remain at work for many weeks to 
come, since first quarter statements will start to 
come out about the time the flood of year-end 
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reports dies down, and most of these will also make 
pleasant reading. This will be particularly true for 
companies which crammed the entire tax increase 
for 1950 into the last quarter. 


With labor in open rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment’s proposed wage policy and farm organiza- 
tions adamant in their opposition to any effective 
control over farm prices, Price Stabilizer DiSalle’s 
prediction of a five or six per cent price rise by 
mid-summer begins to look conservative. It is taken 
for granted that political considerations will prevent 
any effective control over wages or farm prices— 
without which there can be no effective control over 
non-farm prices—and that the same influence will 
rule out significant cuts in the President’s inflated 
1951-52 budget. The latter factor, combined with 
the probable delay in enacting higher taxes, will 
make deficit financing inevitable. The Government 
has been living within its income in recent months 
on both a budget and a cash basis; when Federal 
deficits are added to the inflationary pressures 
already existing in great profusion, the results will 
not be pleasant to contemplate. 


The investor’s only protection under such cir- 
cumstances lies in common stocks. Classical doc- 
trine accords preference to equities of basic raw 
material producers as inflation hedges, but under 
existing conditions this doctrine will have to be 
modified somewhat. The cornerstone of present 
price control policy is rigid (well, fairly rigid) 
control of raw material prices, with much more 
flexibility allowed: processors and distributors for 
the excellent reason that no other course is feasible 
while wages, farm prices and import prices are 
allowed to rise. Thus, in the selection of inflation 
hedge issues as in other matters of investment 
policy, the investor must rely on discriminating 
analysis rather than on broad generalizations. Other 
vital matters are the incidence of taxes, material 
shortages and armament business on profits andi 
dividends. 

Written February 21, 1951; Allan F. Hussey: 
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Less Paper for Publishers 

From now on, magazine and newspaper publish- 
ers will have less paper for their requirements as a 
result of a National Production Authority direc- 
tive requiring papermakers to set aside reserves of 
various grades needed to fill Government orders. 
The reserves range from five per cent of newsprint 
to ten per cent of magazine grade papers. While 
the NPA order applies to the papermakers, the lat- 
ter have passed the cuts along to their customers. 
Since publishers usually key their paper orders to 
the number of copies to be printed, the situation 
will have to be met in one or more of several ways. 
They may use a lighter grade of paper, reduce the 
number of pages in each issues, limit the amount 
of advertising (thereby cutting into revenues) or 
reject new subscriptions (also cutting down in- 
comes). 


Less Steel for Autos 

A 20 per cent cut in steel for passenger automo- 
bile production in the quarter beginning April 1 
has been ordered by NPA. For the third quarter 
the slash will be jumped to 30 per cent. Makers 
of other non-essential items also will be affected by 
the formal order now in preparation. 

Steel mills also have been directed by NPA to 
increase the amount of steel products which must 
be set aside for defense orders. The boosts run from 
five to 25 per cent, the largest applying to alloy 
steel mechanical tubing and steel alloy rounds, in- 
creased from 35 per cent to 60 per cent of output. 
In addition to the immediate increases, the NPA 
also raised scheduled reservations of carbon and 
alloy plates from 15 to 20 per cent beginning in 
May, a move which will further limit steel supplies 
available to durable goods makers. 


Higher Clothing Prices 


Manufacturers of men’s woolen suits, who earlier 
predicted a rise of 10 to 15 per cent this spring and 
summer, are now looking ahead to the spring of 
1952 when retail prices, they say, may well be 30 
to 35 per cent over the level of last fall. Raw wool 
costs are two and one-half times higher than at the 


Korean outbreak, and while this year’s price rises . 


will be cushioned to some extent by the use of cur- 
rent inventories of wool piece goods, the industry 
will be on a full replacement basis by the spring 
of 1952. Manufacturers of shirts and sportswear, 
as they run out of current stocks of cotton and 
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rayon piece goods, will also be looking to Govern- 
ment relief in the form of a new pricing formula. 


Freight Car Order Record 


An upswing in demand for freight cars during 
January lifted the number of cars on order as of 
February 1 to the highest level in history. Orders 
for 26,356 new cars brought the total to 144,758, 
which compares with only 19,259 on order a year 
earlier and 86,679 as of February 1, 1949. Janu- 
ary order volume also came near setting a new 
monthly record for the last quarter-century, being 
exceeded only by the 30,065 cars ordered during 
July 1950, immediately after the Korean outbreak. 
Deliveries which totaled 5,949 cars in January ‘are 
still being restricted by the limited quantities of 
steel received by car builders and railroad shops 
during the fourth quarter of 1950, but it is hoped 
that monthly allocations will boost output to 10,000 
cars a month by April or May following the cus- 
tomary 90-day lead time for fabrication and as- 
sembly of the steel after it is received. The car- 
building industry is now operating at capacity with 
some divisions occupied with ordnance work, re- 
turns from which will begin to be evidenced in 
June quarter reports. 


Military Buying Soars 

Military buying, which had already been on the 
uptrend for some months, received an additional 
boost during January when the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency placed contracts total- 
ing about $450 million with American manufac- 
turers. This was considerably more than half the 
total for the first seven months of the current fiscal 
year which ends June 30 next. Aggregate contracts 
placed during the seven-month period now amount 
to nearly $753.3 million, or almost double the total 
for the entire fiscal year ended June 30, 1949. By 
far the largest amount, $662.2 million, is being 
spent for clothing, fabrics and footwear. About 
$21.8 million in contracts has gone for chemicals, 
paper and forest products and miscellaneous sup- 
plies, the remaining $69.3 million being tagged as 
subsistence items including sugar, coffee, pepper 
and salt. 


Coal Production 


Unhampered by work stoppages such as those in 
effect early last year, coal output in’ the first six 
weeks of 1951 was approximately 70 :per cent 
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higher than in the similar period of 1950 and also 


exceeded 1949 totals by a substantial margin. Pro- « 


duction from January 1 through February 10 is 
estimated at 62.4 million tons vs. 37.0 million tons 
a year earlier. Continuance of unusually favor- 


able comparisons can be expected until March, - 


when 1950 results will reflect the full resumption 
of mining operations. Miners last year lost an av- 
erage of 111 working days, a situation which cur- 
tailed coal company profits appreciably. If negotia- 
tions this spring are concluded without a lengthy 
strike, earnings will be materially higher, fully 
reflecting the high pace of industrial activity antici- 
pated this year. 


Tire Output 


Despite the sharp drop in automotive tire and 
tube production and shipments in the closing 
months of 1950, all-time yearly peaks were set in 
each. Production of passenger casings totaled 78.6 
million vs. 65.1 million in 1949 and 77.8 million 
in 1947, the former all-time high, and 65.1 million 
million passenger tires compared with 74.1 million 
in 1947, the previous peak, and shipments of 84.7 
in 1949. The heavy excess of shipments over pro- 
duction cut deeply into tire inventories, which were 
down to 3.0 million at the year-end compared with 
8.9 million on December 31, 1949. Truck and bus 
tire shipments also topped production at 15.2 mil- 
lion vs. 14.1 million, reducing year-end inventories 
to 73,190. Tube output of 92.7 million compared 
with shipments of 99.8 million, reducing year-end 
inventories to 3.8 million. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 
Columbia Gas System’s 1950 gas sales were 
$150.3 million vs. $114.5 million in 1949. Com- 


pany has reported a steady uptrend each year from 
the $81.2 million in 1945. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s total operating 
revenues for 1950 were 13 per cent above those 
for 1949. 

Kennecott Copper will pay $1.25 March 30 vs. 
75 cents paid the same time last year. 

Borden Company’s 1950 sales were $631.1 mil- 
lion vs. $613.7 million in 1949. 

Cluett, Peabody’s sales, excluding Sanforized 
royalties, for the quarterly periods of 1950 were: 
March, $16.3 million; June, $17.4 million; Septem- 
ber, $19.6 million and December, $23.2 million. 

General American Transportation has an order 
for 750 box cars and 200 drop-end gondola cars for 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

General Electric has offered an $8 million 5-year 
loan in equipment to Bogota Electric Light & 
Power. The equipment would increase the present 
plant capacity from 45,000 kwh to 110,000 kwh. 


Other Corporate News 


McCrory Stores stockholders vote March 22 on 
a 2-for-1 stock split; Massey-Harris, March 9, 5- 
for-1; First National Stores, June 25, 2-for-1. 

Food Machinery will acquire Ohio-Apex through 
an exchange of one share of its stock for 3 shares 
of Ohio-Apex. The acquisition offer is subject to 
80 per cent acceptance of Ohio-Apex stock out- 
standing by March 16. | 

Dixie Cup will redeem 17,865 shares of class A 
stock May 1. 

N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis Railroad stockholders 
will vote March 29 on a 5-for-1 stock split, also to 
give preferred and common stockholders equal vot- 
ing rights. 

Douglas Aircraft stockholders vote April 18 on 
a 2-for-1 stock split. 

Tri-Continental Corporation and Selected Indus- 
tries, Inc., stockholders vote March 8 on a proposal 
to merge the two companies, with Tri-Continental 
the continuing concern. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are drepped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 214s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 99 2.80 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 109 3.60 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

eS eer reer 102% 3.00 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.......... 100% 2.95 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 99 2.80 103% 
Hlinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 105% 3.90 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969 103 4.25 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 133 5.26% Not 

Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 110 5.45 Not 

Atch., Top. & S.F.5% non-cum.... 114 439 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 107 4.21 108 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 98 ~=5.10 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) 

Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 80 4.38 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 42 4.76 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


peetaion. --Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.30 c$2.08 c$2.37 32 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *1.20 b2.68 b3.16 88 
El] Paso Natural Gas... 125 .... g1.93 g1.98 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 0.60 2.34 3.91 54 
General Foods ........ 245 0.60 3.45 3.03 46 
Int’l Business Machines 74.00 {1.00 c8.94 c8.95 206 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 0.75 286 588 52 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 0.50 3.19 3.18 35 
Standard Oil of Calif.. §2.50 0.65 3.86 3.74 49 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 430 57 


United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.40 3.99 3.27 33 
b—Half year. c—Nine months. g—Twelve months to Novem- 

ber 30. *Also paid 2%4% in stock. eTAlso paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections, sia 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price 





American Stores ..... 1939 $1.27 $2.00 $0.50 37 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 2.25 154 
Borden Company..... 1899 2.06 2.80 0.60 50 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 0.50 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 0.60 34 
Keess 4591.) 2050s% 1918 2.60 3.00 150 56 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 100 58 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 150 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 0.90 66 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 0.50 34 
Philadelphia Electric... 1902 1.23 135 0.37% 28 


Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 0.50 34 
Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 ce. a 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 27 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.87 250 0.50 38 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.70 6.50 1.00 92 
Underwood Corp. ... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 51 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 2.25 104 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.35 4.50 2.50 70 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 185 0.40 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, —Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores.......... $3.00 . 75 c$2.80 c$3.65 46 
Bethlehem Steel....... 400 1.00 9.68 1215 56 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 0.50 b1.08 b252 35 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 0.84 118 13 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 0.50 4.23 5.85 939 
Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 1.00 £8.82 £16.76 89 
Flintkote Company.... 3.00 050 4.33 5.83 30 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 125 7.38 846 80 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 0.75 c4.17 3.38 57 
General Motors........ 6.00 1.00 5.61 c7.91 50 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 0.75 ¢0.70 e129 35 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.50 1.25 b2.15 b3.49 78 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 0.40 2.57 3.32 35 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 0.75 c4.82 5.51 56 
Simmons Company.... 3.00 0.50 b1.70 b3.09 34 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 .... b182 b2.10 33 
Union Oil of California 2.00 0.50 3.26 1.93 38 
U.S. Senek. 26200 beets 345 0.75 539 7.28 45 
West Penn Electric.... 185 0.50 3.31 3.49 20 





b—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Three months ended January 
31 of following year. f—Years ended October 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Facts about RFC lending practices not new, but avehening 
of some Senators to the situation is—OPS frank and disarm- 


ing in tackling job—Not easy to pass law to tax municipals 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The fuss 
about RFC can’t, of course, be at- 
tributed to a sudden discovery of 
corruption. That its loan officers 
eventually get jobs with the com- 
panies that borrow had long been too 
familiar to stir anybody’s indignation. 
The only thing that’s new is the 
decision by some Senators to be 
shocked. A few of these, like Tobey, 
had been trying for years to persuade 
their colleagues also to take a tone of 
moral outrage. But, they all had 
their own things to be indignant 
about and hadn’t time for RFC. 

For the past decade, banks have 
been pretty free in lending money. 
So the odds usually were high that a 
given RFC loan application didn’t fit 
banking standards. With a lot of 
sour loan proposals, most of which 
were being turned down by exam- 
iners, there had to be some way to 
find the sheep. The way chosen was 
that which once angered people against 
banking partnerships. 

Banks are conservative about one 
type of loan: to finance something 
new. The examiners at RFC share 
this conservatism. They don’t like to 
put money, for instance, into substi- 
tute materials. They want the same 
kind of paper as other banks. Unless 
directed by some one else, they don’t 
like to finance a new idea. Taking 
only the familiar kinds of loans, they 
get the inferior ones. What kind of 
relations can be expected between a 
borrower and a bank specializing in 
that type of credit? 


RFC has usually had good rela- 
tions with Congress. Congressmen 
have friends who might want to bor- 
tow, which tempered investigative 
impulses. In almost every session, 
there is a suggestion that RFC no 
longer is needed; Congressmen felt 
that it some day might be. It is Con- 
gressional interest that creates the 
present story. 
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The typical OPA lawyer of the 
early ‘forties was zealous and bitter. 
He was always in search of a loop- 
hole to plug. The order of the day 
was to “hold the line,” and within the 
agency it became almost a religion. 
Such a thing as a case for a higher 
price was to be conceived only in 
theory. The OPA men seemed al- 
most to like ridicule, abuse by Con- 
gress, exposes by Fulton Lewis. 

There isn’t yet a set personality for 
the OPS men. But the idea seems 
to be to put on charm. That’s what 
DiSalle is doing all the time—the 
frank, disarming admission of futility, 
a joke that his wife is mad at high 
prices too. Speeches to businessmen 
promise price rises as costs go up; 
those to consumer groups hint of roll- 
backs. The general: pitch is ex- 
pressed plaintively: Please, we’re do- 
ing our best. 

Just what the Agency is doing, it 
so happens, is hard to find out. The 
publicity machinery is good; it’s just 
that nothing has been decided. Let- 
ters to Congressmen indicate that 
people outside of Washington are im- 
patient. Here the Agency seems 
nevertheless to be entrenching itself 
with the various interests. 


The top Defense jobs are, of 
course, being run by businessmen, 
who in general, are handling things 
pretty well. The politically-minded 
take it for granted that, however well 
they do it, they’ll be disliked by 1952. 
The question is whether this will hurt 
the Democrats or the Republicans 
associated with the business. 


Once more, there is talk about 
taxing municipal bonds. Treasury 
lawyers say that it would be consti- 
tutional so long as the bonds were 
taxed at the same rate as other in- 
come. There may be a revival of the 
agitation that the wealthy holders 
escape taxes, even though they pay 





for that escape in straight-yield in- 
terest points. 

Passing such a tax would not be 
easy. The need since the last war 
for local utilities of every kind has in- 
terested more people in local Govern- 


ment, especially women. Practically 
everywhere a new school, or road, or 
hospital is badly wanted. On the 
House side, many members have close 
associations with local governments 
and with such local lobbyists as the 
PTA president. 

A tax on municipals would assess 
the wealthy only if made applicable to 
presently outstanding bonds, as well 
as new issues. If it were to apply 
only to the latter, the only result 
would be to lift coupon rates, i.e. to 
increase the yield before taxes. This, 
however, would mean that municipal- 
ities would have to pay more for each 
dollar they borrowed. In a sense, this 
would transfer borrowing power from 
local to the Federal Governments. 
Since the Federal Government wants 
to help finance local Governments, 
Congressmen may not see just how 
such a transfer would make sense. 


The Reserve Board clearly is re- 
stricted in controlling credit. Even 
if it successfully defied the Treasury, 
it could only nibble at bond prices. 
There’s never been a suggestion of 
putting the market on its own. 
Merely to raise yields without dis- 
turbing anything else isn’t to do much 
about inflation. The Board may 
strike harder with respect to selective 
controls. At first it looked as if these 
too would merely underline what was 
being done at NPA. However, the 
conversation of real estate men and 
auto dealers suggests that these curbs 
almost hurt. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Development of a new plastic bat- 
tery separator, trade named Pormaz, 
to separate the positive and negative 
plates of an automobile battery, prom- 
ises to forestall a shortage of car bat- 
teries, it is announced by Electric 
Storage Battery Company — high 
grade wood and rubber, normally 
used in making such separators, are 
in diminishing supply because of de- 
fense requirements. .. . Ever wanted 
to take an on-the-spot auto accident 
photograph? It’s possible if you have 
a special kit for the purpose tucked 
away in your car (comes complete 
with camera, flash attachment, flash 
bulbs, instructions, accident record 
forms and a self-mailer)—after the 
pictures are taken, they are forwarded 
to Automotive Liability Reduction 
Association, which processes the films 
and sends the subscriber replacements 
for the materials used. 


Chemicals . . 

A new heat-resistant baking en- 
amel has been announced by United 
Lacquer Manufacturing Corporation 
—available in many colors and in full 
gloss, semi-gloss and flat finishes, 
Base Y2323, as it is known to the 
trade, adheres well to steel, brass, 
aluminum, chrome plate, gold and sil- 
ver. . . . Lintless cloth trade-named 
Kem-Kloth in one operation both 
cleans and protects eyeglasses from 
fogging—especially helpful for fac- 
tory workers who must wear pro- 
tective goggles, Kem-Kloth is made 
by Carol Products. . . . Hardinge 
Company has published an eight-page 
Bulletin No. 49 describing its new 
continuous lime hydrators—it covers 
the theory of lime hydration as well 
as construction details and capacities 
of its Hardinge Hydrators. 
Weatherproof spray for the roof is 
marketed by R. M. Hollingshead Cor- 
poration—you'll find it suitable for 
repairing pebble-surfaced roofs or for 
sealing cracks in a new roof prior to 
giving it a final coating. ... Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, a 197-year-old 
organization, doesn’t plan to let itself 
be lulled to sleep in a sellers’ market, 
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the company warned its sales :person- 
nel in a series of mid-winter meet- 
ings—its aim is to make 1951 a year 
in which the company will “plan and 
sell as never before.” 


Radio and Television . . . 

As was predicted in this depart- 
ment several weeks ago, a major tele- 
vision receiver manufacturer, Philco 
Corporation, has developed a new 
kind of TV chassis to conserve cri- 
tically scarce materials ; full informa- 
tion on the design is being made avail- 
able to the entire industry—eliminat- 
ing entirely the need for ultra-scarce 
cobalt, the new chassis reduces the 
amount of aluminum needed by 68 
per cent, silicon steel by 58 per cent, 
ferrite by 51 per cent, copper by 26 
per cent and nickel by 15 per cent. 
. .. Also to announce plans that will 
save essential materials is Radio Cor- 
poration of America, which has de- 
veloped an electrostatic picture tube 
and loud speaker reducing the amount 
of cobalt needed for the average TV 
receiver by some 90 per cent—these 
designs, too, will be made generally 
available to the industry. ... For the 
latest in clock-radios, there’s the new 
Model 535 by General Electric—con- 
sisting of five tubes plus rectifier, the 
clock-radio is said to be more power- 
ful than previous models. .. . As soon 
as Western Union runs out of its 
present supply of telegram envelopes, 
it will restock with new ones bearing 
an Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corporation sales message printed on 
the back—the Emerson imprint will 
be changed from time to time to high- 
light the latest products of the com- 
pany. , 


Rubber... 

Designed to help keep combat vehi- 
cles from bogging down during mili- 
tary operations over muddy and 
sandy terrain, a new “high flotation” 
tire soon wil] be standard equipment 
on all U. S. Army tactical trucks— 
when the going is rough, according to 
B. F. Goodrich Company, air pres- 
sure in the tire is lowered; once road 
conditions return to normal, the air 


pressure is increased and the tire per- 
forms like any other normal tire. ... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
points to a new light-weight, punc- 
ture-proof tire tube made from butyl 
which it reports will outlast natural 
rubber tubes—among other advan- 
tages cited for the butyl tube is that 
it will bring about easier riding be- 
cause of its tremendous flexibility. . . . 
An extremely tough thermoplastic 
sheet material called Royalite has 
many possible applications including 
floor coverings—produced by U. S, 
Rubber Company, this material is 
flame-resistant and light in weight. 
... The entire 1951 line of refriger- 
ators introduced by Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division features 
Geon plastic door gaskets instead of 
former natural rubber gaskets—it 
was found during a ten-year study 
that plastic gaskets will not crack 
under normal conditions and that they 
provide a more efficient seal, among 
other advantages. 


Random Notes... 

Flying time from the Pacific Coast 
to Australia will be reduced from 49 
hours to 37 hours beginning March 7 
when Pan American World Airways 
launches a new luxury service be- 
tween those points—the new service 
will also inaugurate the use on this 
run of double-decked Strato Clippers 
in place of Douglas DC-4s. . . . If 
you've ever wondered about the forest 
industry, get a copy of Men, Mills 
and Timber—it offers interesting 
highlights and photographs about the 
industry in general and Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Company in particular, 
which, by the way, was formed at the 
turn of the century. . . . For the first 
time in almost 15 years Servel, Inc., 
is showing an 11.5 cubic foot gas re- 
trigerator—at the other end of the 
scale, you'll find one with 6.08 cubic 
feet of food storage space. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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Bevery policy of The Home Insurance Company is a deeply 
personal document. 

Each provides a shield of protection for some person’s cher- 
ished possessions—perhaps your home, or car, or business. 
And each bears the mark of some Home Insurance representa- 
tive’s interest and efforts in behalf of the policyholder. In 
nearly every community from coast to coast, these members 
of the Home “family” are bringing protection to their clients 
and neighbors in an efficient, friendly way. And when and if 
fire or other adversity occurs, you'll find that this is a friend- 
ship of deeds—not words. Then your Home man carries out 


the promise of your policy—sees to it that you get fast and 
effective help. 


This sincere, human approach to your insurance needs has 
given The Home the neighborly characteristics for which it is 
known. It has made of it a company which not only serves 
your community but is a part of it—a company of people 
rather than statistics. 


The Home, in its truest sense, is the man who lives in your 
town and serves you—your Home representative and his com- 
panions in communities throughout the country. The accom- 


panying figures are a report of their work for you and your 
neighbors in the year 1950. 





Bala vce Shoot 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 


United States Government Bonds. . . 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . ... . 
Investment in The Home 
“Indemnity Company. ..... 
pe ee ee ee ee 
‘Agents’ Balances or Uncollected 
Premiums, Less Than 90 Days Due 
Other Admitted Assets . 


Total Admitted Assets. . . . 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses . 
Reserve for Taxes ..... ; 
Liabilities under Contracts with 

War Shipping Administration . . 
Reinsurance Reserves . . ... . 
Dividends Declared. . . .... 
Other Liabilities . . . ... 


Total Liabilities Except Capital 


GS 5 Se I) ea 
Surplus .. 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
BE 60,089 bain. -G.418 tte 


o - . . . 


*December 31, 
1950 

$ 38,777,419.93 

108,301,862.62 

175,820,027.95 


6,878,161.00 
5,293,635.24 


19,766,198.65 
3,320,264.23 
$358,157,569.62 











$153,821,812.00 
40,775,253.00 
8,750,000.00 


1,218,246.31 
1,334,793.53 
3,598,708.50 
5,417,599.74 


$214,916,413.08 


$ 20,000,000.00 
123,241,156.54 


$143,241,156.54 
$358,157,569.62 




















*NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,799,756.96 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada 
have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on 
December 31, 1950 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
Total Admitted Assets would be $357,620,695.62 and the Surplus as Regards 


Policyholders would be $142,704,282.54. 


Sincerely, 
PRESIDENT 


Directors 


Lewis L. Crarxe 
Banker 


CuHartes A. LoucHIn 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Henry C. Brunre 
President, 


*Wiut1m L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime 

Savings Bank 


Ivan Escotr 
Vice President 


Haran K. Parx 
President, 
First National Bank 


Percy C. Maperra, Jr. of Columbus, Ga. 


President, 
Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Grorce McANneny 
Trustee, 
Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company 


Boykin C. Wricat 
Lawyer 


Leroy A. Lincotn 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Eart G. Harrison 
Lawyer 


Harotp V. SMITH 
President 


Freperick B. Apams 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Rosert W. Dowiine 
President, 
City Investing Co. 


McDowett Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


CHAMPION 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 


Warren S. Jounson 
President, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Henry C. Von Erm 
President, 
Manufacturers Trust 


Cc 
Grorce Gunp on 


President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


Harotp H. Heim ~ 
President, 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 


M. FRANKLIN 
President, 


Rocer W. Basson sae 


Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
Lou R. Cranpati 
President, 
George A. Fuller Co. 


Rosert B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer Company 


*Deceased January 18, 1951 


* THE HOME * 


HCCUCE 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 








The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casvalty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Empire Trust Company 


Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


United States Lines Co. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 167 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 16 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 


27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 


The above dividends are 
payable March 31, 1951, to 
stockholders of record March 
5, 1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
February 16, 1951 




















ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 171 
February 15, 1951 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable March 29, 
1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 6, 1951. 

C. EARLE MORAN 


Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

















REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 26, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 2, 1951. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 
J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
February 19, 1951. 











Standard Gas 





Concluded from page 11 


And even the latter estimate for 
1951 assumes that new generating 
economies, and earnings from new 
business, will prove sufficient to offset 
the increase in the Federal income 
tax rate from 42 per cent to 47 per 
cent—as well as the further possible 
increase to 50-55 per cent in the an- 
ticipated tax bill for this summer. 

The estimated value of 25 for 
Duquesne is based on a $1.50 dividend 
and a 6 per cent yield. With a $1.25 
rate, however, a 6 per cent yield 
would result in a price of 21. This 
would reduce the break-up value of 
the Standard Gas $7 prior preference 
stock to $172, and the $6 preference 
to $152. Thus we have the following 
estimated results: 


: $7 Prior _$6 Prior 
Preference Preference 
Recent Price ........ $162 $147 
Estimated Break-up 
Values— 
eT Pew 172 152 
ne 180 159 
Claim—Par and Divi- 
dend Arrears....... 203 188 
Claim—Including Re- 
demptionPremiums* 218 198 


Estimated Break-up as 
Per Cent of Par and 
ASTORES .0.2ccwecess 85-89% 81-85% 
*It appears unlikely that the SEC would allow 


redemption premiums as part of “fair value” in 
this case, because of the historical record. 





Evidently the management feels 
that such a lower scale of values 
would prove inadequate, for the letter 
to stockholders states “If any uncer- 
tainties as to the outcome of Du- 
quesne’s recent increase in its rates or 
other factors should make it unduly 
difficult to appraise accurately the 
future earnings of Duquesne for the 
purpose of the plan, your management 
may amend the plan so as to provide 
for the sale (of Duquesne shares) 
and the substitution of a cash pay- 
ment ... to the holders of the prior 
preference stock.” 

There has recently been consider- 
able speculative activity in the Stan- 
dard Gas junior stocks. The $4 pre- 
ferred, which had advanced in the 
past year from 47% to 78¥, later 
sold off to 71. The common, which 
had risen from 5 to 1334, is now 
around 10. Some of this recent selling 
may have been due to disappointment 
over the failure of the plan to make 





specific provision for the junior 
stocks. It is difficult to estimate the 
break-up values for these stocks be- 
cause (1) the prior preference stock- 
holders will probably take steps, 
through a committee, to fight for 
better terms; (2) the uncertain value 
of Duquesne has already been ex- 
plained, and this will naturally affect 
the amount available for the junior 
securities more than that for the se- 
nior; and (3) there may be a lively 
future fight over the allocation be- 
tween the junior issues. However, 
rough estimates indicate a range of 
possible break-up values of $80-110 
for the $4 preferred and $8-15 oor the 


common. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


March 1: Beatrice Foods; Froedtert 
Grain & Malting; General Telephone; 
Hearst Consolidated Publications; Hoover 
Ball Bearing ; Knott Hotels; New England 
Electric System; Northwestern Leather ; 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.; Raytheon Mfg.; A. O. 
Smith; Southern Advance Bag & ‘Paper ; 
Western Grocers. 

March 2: Admiral Corp.; American 
Metal Products; Borg-Warner; Briggs 
Mfg.; Continental Foundry & Machine; 
Godchaux Sugars; Holly Development; 
Mobile Gas Service; Sharp & Dohme; 


Soss Mfg. 
March 3: Coca-Cola. 
March 5: American Enka; Chicago 


Pneumatic Tool; Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone; Eastern Steamship Lines ; 
Field & Stream Publishing; Int’l Nickel; 
Manufacturers Trust; Miller-Wohl; Port- 
land Transit. 

March 6: American Machine & Foundry ; 
American Marietta; Brush Moore News- 
papers; Bucyrus-Erie; Endicott Johnson; 
Federated Department Stores; Frick Co.; 
Hayes Industries ; Holland Furnace; Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool; Marine Midland 
Trust N. Y.; Mohawk Petroleum; Na- 
tional Tool; N. Y. Trust; Pacific Public 
Service; Seaboard Air Line R.R.; Solvay 
American Corp. 

March 7: American Alliance Insurance; 
American Crystal Sugar; Atlantic Steel; 
Bancohio Corp.; Crum & Forster Securi- 
ties; Davega Stores ; General Controls; 
General Foods; General Time Corp. ; 
Hussmann Refrigerator ; Interstate Depart- 
ment Stores; James Lees & Sons; Pacific 
Gas & Electric; Quebec Power; Ward 
Baking; West Penn Electric; West Penn 
Power. 

March 8: Bank of Manhattan; Beaton 
& Cadwell Mfg.; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ; 
General Tire & Rubber ; McQuay-Norris ; 
a Stores; Reynolds Metals; Sinclair 


March 9: American Air Filter; Angus- 
tora-Wupperman ; Bendix Home Appli- 


ances; Brandtjen & Kluge; Brinks, Inc.; 
General American Oil (Texas) ; é Great 
Lakes Steamship; Stop & Shop. 
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(about as much power 
as 9 Boulder Dams) 






'Tuar’s a Lor or Power! Where does it come from? 
How is it used? How is it paid for? 

12,428,000 horsepower is the total in all the 
International trucks, Farmall tractors, International 
crawler tractors and engines, and other power equipment 
produced by this Company in 1950. 


Power in tractors permits each person on today’s 
farms to produce food and fibre for almost seven persons, 
compared with only a little more than enough for just 
one person 100 years ago. 










Power in bulldozers produces new highways, airports, 
housing and industrial developments, “snakes” out of 
the Northwest forests single logs big enough to pro- 
vide lumber for a complete new house. 






Power in motor trucks brings farm produce to the city, 
factory products to the farm, and transports goods 
back and forth across the whole nation. 


These are only some of the jobs done by the 12,428,000 
horsepower turned out by International Harvester 
in 1950. 


New IH products—trucks, tractors, and engines— go 
right to work in the nation’s service. They produce 
more and still more of the things the nation needs. And 
they pay for themselves in use. 






the 


Progress 











With only seven per cent of the world’s population 
and five per cent of its land area, the United States 
now has half the world’s production. Our sEcurrItTy will be 
maintained as long as we increase our PRODUCTION. 





and 
















Only free men can develop and increase such tre- 
mendous power for production. Only they can fully 
harness power for constructive purposes, making it an 
instrument for better living. 














The best hope for a peaceful world is a strong 
America. More power and more production make it 
stronger every day! 














IH Products Pay for Themselves in Use 


INTERNATIONAL Hl HARVESTER 


Builders of farm equipment for easier, more profitable farming... 
trucks for better transport . . . industrial power for road-building 
and earthmoving . . . refrigeration for better preservation of food. 









CASH DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of its Board of Direc- 
tors held on Friday, February 16, 
1951, Wamsutta Mills declared its 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 
25¢ a share on its outstanding no- 
par capital stock, payable March 15, 
1951 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 1, 1951. 
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STOCK DIVIDEND 

| 

There was also declared a stock 
| dividend of one share of its no-par 
capital stock for each ten shares out- 
| standing, payable March 15, 1951 to 
I 

I 
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stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 2, 1951. 


The transfer books of the Corpora- 
tion will be closed from the close of 
business March 2, 1951 to the close 
of business March 6, 1951. 


Fisher Abramson, Treasurer 
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POWER & PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below, have 
been declared payable April 1, 
1951, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, March 1, 
1951, on the following outstand- 
ing shares of ABITIBI POWER 
& PAPER COMPANY, 
LIMITED: 


Preferred 37'12¢ per share 
Common 75¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 


L. B. PorHamM, Secretary 
Toronto, February 8, 1951. 














INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 144th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 16, 
1951. Transfer books will not be closed. Checke 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
counting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 30, 1951 
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Business Background 
My goals unchanged, says new Curb head now with SEC— 





Emil Schram finds Exchange closer to public than before 





HE Curb’s New Head. In the 

shifting of a number of top 
men to Washington, sight may easily 
be lost of some important personnel 
changes in the field of finance and 
industry. One of the more interesting 
in this category is the pending trans- 
fer of Epwarp T. McCormick from 
his present duties as SEC com- 
missioner to the presidency of the 
New York Curb Exchange. 


Little Fanfare. The new Curb 
head is not well known to investors 
nor to the press in Wall Street and 
other financial markets. His habitat 


has been Washington, where corres-' 


pondents describe him as an efficient 
operative not given much to fanfare. 
He is a government career man, and 
knows SEC’s machinery from the 
basement up. Starting at a clerical 
level, he became a security analyst, 
accountant, division head, and then a 
member of the commission. He is de- 
scribed as in good standing with the 
Administration, a “White House 
man.” Financial writers in New York 
will have an opportunity in early 
March to get a line on Mr. McCor- 
mick’s policies at a “coming out” 
luncheon which the Curb’s public re- 
lations people are scheduling. 

Goals Unchanged. Through co- 
incidence we are able to form an idea 
of what Mr. McCormick will carrry 
into his duties as basic guiding policy. 
Around the turn of the year before 
he had been approached on the sub- 
ject of running the Curb, the SEC 
member was invited to address the 
East Side Forum under auspices of 
the Unitarian Church of All Souls, 
New York City. Being a man of 
promptness, he quickly roughed out 
the notes of his talk on the general 
subject, “Is the investor adequately 
protected?” dealing with the theme 


while still in the role of a govern- - 


mental policeman. Later he was of- 
fered and accepted the bid to become 
Curb president. Before making his 





By Frank H. McConnell 








talk, he again looked over his draft 
tc determine if in view of his transi- 
tion from “the land of the regulator to 
the land of the regulated” any change 
might be necessary in his declaration 
of policy. He came up with this con- 
clusion which he offered his audience: 
“My journey and its goals have not 
changed. As long as I remain in the 
field of finance I will continue to 
strive for enlightened investment, for 
better relations between business and 
government and between management 
and investors.” 


Big Board. The list of candidates 
for next president of the Stock Ex- 
change is said now to number over 
eighty names. In the Washington sec- 
tion : Federal Reserve Governor M. S. 
SzyMczak and Presidential Assistant 
Joun R. STEELMAN. Some believe 
the Curb’s new head may be a dark 
horse under wraps. 


Biggest Problem. With a view, 
not to seeking the name of a possible 
successor, but of getting a slant on 
the biggest problem ahead of the 
Stock Exchange, we asked for an 
opinion on the latter subject from 
Emit ScuHRAM, retiring president of 
the institution. “Let me answer that 
question this way,” he said. “During 
the ten years I have been here the 
most important change I have dis- 
cerned is in the attitude of the Stock 
Exchange’s members toward their 
responsibility to the public. They have 
a clearer appreciation than ever of the 
part the Exchange plays in the free 
enterprise system. Under this system 
there is need of a healthy securities 
market to assure the smooth flow of 
equity capital vital to industry’s 


‘greater productivity. It is the Stock 


Exchange’s function to provide such 
a market run efficiently and smoothly, 
and the members realize it.” 


Different Now. Asked if, as some 
Wall Street critics are quick to claim, 


‘Stock Exchange members are trying 
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to whip up another 1929 trading 
frenzy, Mr. Schram said, “They don’t 
want a recurrence of speculative ex- 
cesses. They are interested in curbing 
influences that might lead to specula- 
tion of ill-advised nature.” 


New Issue. One of the busiest 
shops in Wall Street right now is The 
First Boston Corporation which is 
taking a leading part in the public 
offering of $50 million World Bank 
3s. The sponsoring group consists of 
Chase National, First Boston, C. J. 
Devine, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and 28 others, flanked by a selling 
organization of roughly 400 security 
dealers. First Boston is handling the 
subscription books. We called on 
JAmEs C. Morrison of First Boston 
at the peak of beehive activity to get 
a line on how things are going. Pen- 
sion fund buying is impressive; it has 
been developing rapidly over the past 
year or more. Foreign buying is also 
larger than usual, due to the tax ex- 
emption feature. But the bell-wethers 
of institutional demand for the long 
term securities continue to be savings 
banks, New York especially, and the 
smaller insurance companies. 


New Plan. The very first issue 
of World Bank securities, $250 mil- 
lion 2s and 3s, was offered in mid- 
1947 without underwriting through 
some 1,600 security dealers. Place- 
ment was piecemeal; institutional 
buyers held back. The second issue, 
$100 million 3s, was offered in De- 
cember 1949 at competitive bidding. 
Price received by the World Bank 
was high, but the bonds clogged the 
market for some months after. This 
time, after conferring with under- 
writers and dealers in different parts 
of the country, EuGENE BLAck, head 
of the bank, set up a new plan. He 
decided to- break the financing into 
smaller pieces and to come into the 
market more frequently. He divided 
practically the entire investment 
banking machinery of the nation into 
four groups each consisting of 32 
sponsors and roughly 400 supporting 
dealers. Their turn at bat was handled 
easily, by putting the names in a hat 
and drawing. As for pricing, it was 
decided to let the market do that job. 
Experience has indicated to one big 
borrower at least that the syndicate 
method has decided advantages. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1951 
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New voRK: 


This superb Bottled in Bond, full 

8 years old, is now available in lim- 

ited quantity—100 Proof Bourbon 
"3 or Rye—at the finer stores. 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
February 16, 1951 
A cash distribution of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share has 
today been declared by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
March 30, 1951, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on 
February 26, 1951. 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 

















INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harves- 
ter Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 144 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
April 16, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 

- ord at the close of business on March 
15, 1951. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 





TOM AL 
maavestee 


PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 135 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of twenty 
cents (20c) per share on the out- 
.standing Common Non-Par 
Value Shares of the Company, 
payable on the 26th day of 
March, 1951, to the holders of 
the Common Non-Par Value 
Shares of record at the close 
of business February 23, 1951. 
The books will not be closed. 


E. C. HOELZLE, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, February 13, 1951 


























Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Curtain Fabrics 


DANIELSON, CONN. 


A dividend of 18/2¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock has been declared, payable March 
15, 1951, to stockholders of record March |, 
1951. Cheeks will be mailed. 


H. H. RAPP, Treasurer 

















SEHBOAHRD 


FINANCE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

64th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 

The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 45 cents a share on Common 
Stock payable April 10, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record March 22, 1951 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 65 cents a share 
on $2.60 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
3334 cents a share on $1.35 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, and 3334 cents a share 
on $1.35 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
Series B. All preferred dividends are 
payable April 10, 1951 to stockholders 
of record March 22, 1951 

A. E. WEIDMAN 
February 15. 1951 Treasurer 








UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of forty-five cents 
(45c) per share payable April 2, 1951, to 
stockholders of record March 2, 1951. 


GEO. R. COREY, Secretary 














Street News 





Legality questioned of SEC's proposal for simplified pros- 


pectus—Unwise emphasis on inflation annoying to Street 


Atm who has been listening for 
the past 17 years to the criti- 
cisms of Securities Act red tape might 
wonder why the investment banking 
community has not responded eagerly 
to the proposal of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for a simpli- 
fied offering prospectus. Cost of mak- 
ing a registered offering is heavy. It 
might even tip the scales in favor of 
direct private placement, a device 
that has been used in the flotation of 
bond issues to the tune ot billions of 
dollars, without any benefit to invest- 
ment bankers, dealers, printers, etc. 


Now the SEC has proposed to 
reduce the size of the prospectus by 
eliminating considerable material 








NOTICE 
TO FINANCIAL WORLD 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE IN MARCH? 





RENEW NOW AND RECEIVE: 





Annual Edition. 





for FINANCIAL WORLD's 


[ Check here if subscription is NEW. 
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(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD tto keep you informed 
from week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which 
enable you to handle your security investments to better advantage. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides con- 
taining our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks): 


(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1,614 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—1950-51 Revised 36th 
(Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or — please enter my one-year order 
4-Part 
1950-51 Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


ID nce Re oc 6 le en 8 


This is a deductible income tax expense which materially reduces your cost. 
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heretofore considered necessary. No 
one who has studied the Commis- 
sion’s proposal would hesitate to en- 
dorse the proposed amended pros- 
pectus idea if he thought it could be 
done legally. Legality is the only 
hitch. The fact that a modification of 
prospectus requirements is done at 
the SEC’s suggestion and that it gets 
the Commission’s full blessing would 
not be enough. 

The prospectus in its present form 
was adopted step by step as counsel 
for the bankers felt their way through 
a complicated Securities Act. The 
prospectus represents what the best 
legal minds in the country consider 
the minimum requirements of the act. 
These same lawyers in considerable 
force have been in daily attendance 
for months in the Federal Court 
where 17 leading banking firms are 
on trial for alleged misdeeds. They 
are not likely to consent to their cli- 
ents changing the text of a pros- 
pectus, even at the urging of the SEC, 
unless the proposed changes are given 
the sanction of Congressional amend- 
ment of the act. 


A good public relations man is 
supposed to watch out for the boom- 
erang possibilities in every move 
made to carry a message to the peo- 
ple. Right now various elements of 
the community are taking steps, by 
word or act, to get the public’s coop- 
eration in the battle against inflation. 
The effort, however, is: not coor- 
dinated and there is fear in the finan- 
cial community, as elsewhere, that it 
may have the opposite effect. 

Take, for instance, the stunt car- 
ried out by a bank in Westchester 
with the honest purpose of encourag- 
ing savings and, by the same token, 
discouraging inflationary spending. 
The bank for several days handed out 
German mark notes of the kind in 
circulation when that currency was 
moving swiftly toward the vanishing 
point in purchasing value. How many 
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savers in Westchester, and wherever 
else the stunt gained publicity, would 
think this a good reason for spend- 
ing their dollars more freely for fear 
of inflation? People in the Street have 
come to fear all unwise emphasis on 
inflation even when it comes from 
high official places. 


The long established firm of J. G. 
White & Company is branching out 
to the government security field de- 
spite complaints that the bulk of this 
kind of business is done by ten major 
dealers recognized by the Federal Re- 
serve in its market operations. Malon 
S. Andrus, formerly with C. F. 
Childs & Co., has become president 
of the firm. J. Dugald White is re- 
tiring, except as a director. A rebel- 
lion against the “recognized dealer”’ 
system is in the making. Its success, 
the Street feels, will depend entirely 
upon leadership. 


An old bugaboo that has had cer- 
tain people worried from time to time 
over the past 30 years has appeared 
again. They are talking seriously 
about depriving state and municipal 
bonds of their valuable tax exemp- 
tion. Attempts in the past have failed 
because the proponents have always 
run up against a solid phalanx of op- 
position from state and municipal 
authorities. No matter how strongly 
the proponents have felt in the past 
on the right and wrong of preferen- 
tial treatment of certain types of bor- 
rowers, they have always stopped at 
that political barrier. Although there 
is much talk on the subject at the 
moment, there is nothing to indicate 
that it will get any further this time 
than it did in the past. 


Dividend Changes 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender: 25 cents 
payable March 15 to stock of record 


March 1. Company paid a like amount 
in March and June last year, 50 cents 
in September and $1.50 in December. 

Chicago, Milwaukee: $5 on the 5 per 
cent series “A” prefererd payable March 
21 to stock of record February 28. Last 
year the company paid $3.25 in March 
and $3.75 in November. 

Copperweld Steel: 40 cents payable 
March 10 to stock of record March 1. 
Last year the company paid 30 cents in 
each quarter, plus a year-end dividend 
of 80 cents. 

Dictaphone: 50 cents payable March 
3 to stock of record February 23. Last 
year the company paid 25 cents in 
March, 50 cents in June, 75 cents in 
September and $2.50 in December. 
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du Pont: 85 cents payable March 14 
to stock of record February 26. Last 
year the company paid 75 cents in 
March, 85 cents in June, $1.50 in Sep- 
tember and $2.25 at the year-end. 


First National Stores: Special of 50 
cents and quarterly of 75 cents, both 
payable March 26 to stockholders of 
record February 26 . 


Fishman (M. H.): Extra of 10 cents 
and quarterly of 15 cents, both payable 
March 1 to stock of record February 15. 

Glen Alden Coal: 20 cents payable 
March 20 to stock of record February 28. 
Last year payments of 40 cents each 


were made in June, September and De-' 


cember. 


Hajoca: Extra of 25 cents and quar- 
terly of 50 cents, both payable March 1 
to stock of record February 15. 


Kansas City Southern: $1.25 payable 
March 15 to stock of record February 
28. Previous payments were $1 at quar- 
terly intervals. 


Magnavox: 3714 cents payable March 
15 to stock of record February 26. Pre- 
vious payments were 25 cents at quar- 
terly intervals. 


Master Electric: Quarterly of 40 cents 
payable March 10 to stock of record 
February 23. Also, subject to listing of 
new common on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, a stock dividend of one new 
common share for each 10 common 
shares presently held. The stock divi- 
dend will be payable March 26 to stock 
of record March 12. 


McCrory Stores: Extra of 50 cents in 
addition to the quarterly of 50 cents, 
both payable March 30 to stock of record 
March 14. 


Studebaker: 75 cents payable March 
30 to stock of record March 14. Com- 
pany paid 60 cents in March last year, 
75 cents each in June and September 
and $1.25 at the year end. 


Tennessee Corp.: 45 cents payable 
March 29 to stock of record March 7. 
Previous payments was 40 cents, plus 
55 cents extra in December. 


Powdrell & Alexander: Quarterly of 
18% cents payable March 15 to stock of 
record March 1. Company paid 12% 
cents in the preceding quarters. 


Southland Royalty: 50 cents payable 
March 15 to stock of record March 1. 
Last year company paid 50 cents each 
in March and June and 75 cents in Sep 
tember and December. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Carolina Power & Light Company: 
$15,000,000 first 274s due 1981. (Offered 
February 8 at 101.125%.) 

The United New Jersey Railroad and 
Canal Company: $5,669,000 general mort- 
gage 2%s due 1976. (Offered February 9 
at 99.105%.) 

Indianapolis Power & Light Company: 
$6,000,000 first 27%s due 1981. (Offered 
February 9 at 101.515%.) 

Central Illinois Light Company: 100,- 
000 shares of common stock. (Offered 
February 16 to warrant holders at $32.25 
per share.) 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
Dividend No. 19 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable April 2, 
1951, to holders of record at the 
close of business on March 5, 1951. 

The Directors also declared con- 
secutive Dividend No. 48 for 25 
cents per share, on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable March 28, 1951, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 5, 1951. 

Joun H. Dvett, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., February 21, 1951 











CALUMET AND HECLA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 


The Board of Directors of Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company has 
declared a dividend of twenty cents ($0.20) 
per share, payable March 16, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 9, 1951. Checks will be mailed from 
the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

J. H. Exuiort, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., February 21, 1951 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Dividend No. 133 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and Twenty- 
five Cents ($1.25) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at the Treas- 
urer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., on 
Monday, March 19, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
three o’clock P.M. on Monday, February 26, 1951. The 
stock transfer books will not be closed for the payment 
of this dividend. 
A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 


J. 
New York, N. Y¥., February 15, 1951. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Safety Razor Corporation 





TelAutograph Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, Virginia, as a consolidation of established companies. 
Office: 305-315 Jay Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Thursday in May at 900 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. Number of stock- 
holders (March, 1950): 6,668. 


Capitalization: 


Ps io ones scandicusdsvndesce0bs Mhigeolestsne ease wene 
Sets UR EOS AE) 20s odd dcendcvdsnd0nys bas saneeeeeh 1,413, 600 ro 


Business: The second largest U. S. manufacturer of safety 
razors and blades. Principal lines are the Gem Micromatic, 
Ever-Ready, Silver Star, Blue Star and Treet holders and 
blades. Makes shaving brushes, creams, soaps, A. S. R. cig- 
arette lighters, cosmetics and toilet preparations, surgical 
blades and textile wires and blades. In 1950, announced plans 
to enter the box-type camera field. 


Management: Most officers with company since formation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $7.2 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.7 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $472,706; other marketable securities, 
$898,091. Book value of stock, $8.00 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922-50. 


Outlook: Blade replacements contribute major part of 
sales and earnings, but diversification into other products, 
marketed through same retail channels, is of growing im- 
portance. But competition is keen and profit margins narrow. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....¢$0.70 $0.99 $1.31 $2.42 $0.80 ¢$0.79 $0.14 §$0.53 
Dividends paid .... 0.33 0.42 0.50 0.75 1.25 0.75 0.50 0.25 
MEER sKuisancenreseves 5 6% 125% 20 16% 12% 85% 9% 
EW: sericcadionic eviem 2% 45% 6% 14% 9% 6% 6% 5% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. ?+After $0.33 contingency and postwar 
reserves; includes $0.10 postwar credit. {Includes $0.32 tax credit from former 
reserves. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.14 in same 1949 period. 





American Steel Foundries 





Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey, as a consolidation of six established 
companies. Main office: 410 North Michigan Avenue, Clicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting: Last Thursday in January, at Flemington, N. J. Number 
of stockholders: About 14,400. 


- Capitalization: 
Ra SN NIE es oo <eSieies sdb s sdccn ewes dies oeeekces een eeen Non 
STUER: OMNES 55 6.55 2 ck So weet $ 15 64 oeeesaewn se see 1,187,495 no 


Business: A leading producer of steel castings, including 
many basic steel parts. used in railroad rolling stock con- 
struction and repair. Griffin Wheel, subsidiary, is world 
leader in chilled iron wheels for railroad service, used in 
four-fifths of all American freight cars. The 38.3%-owned 
General Steel Castings makes one-piece underframes and 
other heavy locomotive and railroad car castings. In 1949, 
49% of business for new rail equipment, 35% for repairs 
and replacement and 16% industrial outlets. In 1950, acquired 
Diamond Chain (chains, sprockets and couplings). 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, $29.1 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $4.3 million; 
U.S. Gov’ts, $14.9 million. Book value of stock, $41.08 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-31, 1936-38, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Business is cyclical in character, reflecting varia- 
tions in demand from railroads and rail equipment manu- 
facturers, but company has demonstrated ability to operate 
profitably in all but periods of greatly depressed business. 

Comment: Capital stock is a typical heavy industry specu- 
lation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.21 $3.36 *$5.23 $2.27 $2.56 *$4.22 $5.48 $3.13 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.60 2.40 2.40 
 sadivsncswasee 29 3% 285% 43% 50% 37 85% 28 35% 
EOW™ <avswscsidanent 19% 22% 27% 27% 25% 25% 19% 22% 


*After $1.12 special credit. 
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yAfter $0.84 inventory and contingency reserve. 





Incorporated: 1915, Virginia; succeeding an established company. Office: 
16 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. ¥. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 
tee)" ah. at Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders (February 20, 


Capitalization: 


RE PE as o-s'5 6 sain rc nakacee ns epninenacpheteh wens eee $125,000 
COPEINE SE 155 DOE) oc bbe eins occise s Vecen sc gdeGuecondsed 226,600 shs 


Business: Manufactures and services equipment for the 
electrical transmission of handwritten messages, furnished 
on yearly lease to subscribers. Subscribers include a broad 
range of business and service organizations, such as indus- 
trial plants, railroads, department stores, banks, insurance 
companies, hotels, hospitals, schools, clubs, race tracks, credit 
bureaus, and government offices. 

Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $302,301; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $89,905; U. S. Gov’t, $195,159. 
Book value of stock, excluding patents, contracts and good 
will, $9.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-41 and 1944-46. 

Outlook: General business conditions normally influence 
volume, but the market for signature transmission is limited 
and cancellations run high relative to new installations. 
Dependence on a single product is also an adverse factor. 
To maintain small profits, company must keep a close con- 
trol over expenses. 


Comment: Capital stock is definitely speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.76 $0.75 $0.78 $0.57 $0.82 $0.89 $0.84 $0.81 
Dividends paid .... None 0.10 0.40 0.30 None None None None 
IG © aise canieccciwess 5% 8% 13% 13 75 55% 6% 7% 
TE itcducubisasens 3 4% 7% 6% 3% 3% 2% 4% 
e 

Trans-Lux Corporation 

Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, succeeding business established 1915. 

Office: 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. ¥. Annual meet- 

ing: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: About 3,500. 

eg tact 

SO cocheuwaascsbakt. dees se edictihs oe havea aeaneet *$50,157 
rn “stock (si 7 Be BRING PREP Prete ete et ere 666,603 shs 





*Mortgage payable, 


Business: Principal activity is operation of telegraph pro- 
jection equipment for use in brokerage offices, advertising, 
railroad stations, etc. A subsidiary operates 14 motion picture 
houses; another subsidiary manufactures a device for spelling 
out a continuously traveling message in electric lights. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $328,068; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, marketable securities and 
call loans, $410,377. Book value of stock, $3.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934-38; 1940-41; 1943-44 and 
1946-48. 

Outlook: Development of the Teleprocess black screen for 
use mainly in television studios and a farm market news 
report over A.T.&T. leased wires may offset to some extent 
declining attendance in company’s theatres. Further diver- 
sification is obtained by manufacture and maintenance of 
various forms of projectors. 


Comment: Heavy capitalization requires substantial earn- 
ing power for satisfactory results; the capital stock must be 
considered speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.20 $0.29 $0.31 $0.34 $0.84 $0.22 $0.30 pani 
Dividends paid .... 0.10 0.10 None 0.10 0.25 0.15 None None 
High (N. Y. Curb)... 4% 4% 8 95% 5% o% 45% 6% 
low (N. Y. Curb).. 1% 3 oT 3% 3% 3 3% 2% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Abitibi Pr. & Paper 


y Eepperey *Q37c 
are Gas Equip. 


pee Smo Sugar . 


Amer. Cyanamid 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco. Q50c 
Anaconda Copper 
Angostura-W upperman. Q5c 
Aspinook Corp. 


Bayuk Cigars 
Beau Brummell Ties.Q12%c 
Beech-Nut Packing.. 


Breeze Corps 
Bulova Watch 


Dan River Mills 
Davison Chemical. 
Dayton Malleable Iron.Q25c 


ok SR Ragin ie 25c 
Diamond Port. Cement.Q25c 
Diana Stores 20c 
Dictaphone Corp 
Distillers Corp.-Seag.. “Ware 
Dobeckmun Co. 
du Pont (E. I.) 


Do $4.50 pf.... 


Durez Plastics & 
E tebann «ciel Q25c 


Eastman Kodak 
Edison Bros. Strs 


Elec. Auto-Lite 
Electrographic Corp...Q25c¢ 


Florida Power 
Florida Power & Lt.... 
Franklin Process 
» Gatineau Power 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


ae htie es 75c 


Noa wewi 25c 


-040c 


Carnation Co. ........ Q50c 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Chic. Milwaukee St. P 


.O50c 


Chicago Rivet & Mach.. .40c 
Chicago Towel 
Christiana Securities... 
Connecticut Lt. & Pr.. 
Cons. Dry Goods 
. Retail Stores. . 

Do 44% pf. A.... 
Continental Steel 
Copper Range 
Copperweld Steel 


$1.50 
$63 
Q20c 
Q50c 
-.030c 
.Q53c 
Q35c 
Q20c 


Q62%c 
Cornell Dubilier El..... 20c 
Crown Zellerbach 


ee 


37 tc 


° 037 4c 


eee eee ee eee 


Piece ee 50c 


.Q$1.12% 


O87 Mac 


Federal Screw Wks..Q37%4c 
First Nat'l Stores...... 75¢ 


ry 


*Q30c 





Gen. Amer. Trans.. 
General Box 
Gen. Fireproofing 
Gen. Railway Signal. O30¢ 

Q$1.50 


Gerber Prodticts 
Gibson Refrigerator .. 
Gillette Safety Razor 
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Gleaner Harvester .... 
Glen Alden Coal 
Greenfield Tap & Die. .Q50c 
Greyhound Corp Q 
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Hammond _ Instrument.Q50c 
Hecla Mining 


J.) 

Wiaedah-s< QO91%4c 
Hercules Steel Prod.... 
Homestake Mining 
Hotels Statler 


Illinois Cent. R.R....... 75¢ 
Interlake Iron 
Int’l Cellucotton Prod..Q75c 
Internat’! Harvester .. 
Iron Fireman 
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Kansas City So. Ry.... 
So 8 eee Q50c 
Kennecott Copper . 5 


Lehn & Fink Prod...12 
Liggett & Myers Tob..Q$1 
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Louisiana Ld. & Ex 
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Michigan eit 
Middle South Util 
Minneapolis St. P. & S.S. 
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Minnesota Min. & Mfg..25c 

) MAP 1 
Modine Mfg. ......... Q 
Monarch Machine Tool.30c 
Muskogee Co 


. Nat’l City Lines 
Nat’l Sugar Refining... 
Newmont Mining 
Newport Industries 

Do 4%4% pf 
Niles-Bement- Pond 
North Amer. Co 
Norfolk So. Ry OQ 
Normetal Mining, Ltd..*10c 
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Northern Pacific Ry...Q50c 


Ohio Edison 
Ohio Match 
O’okiep Copper 


Penick & Ford 
Penney, J. C 
Penn.-Dixie Cement. . 
Peoples Gas Lt. & 
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Pneumatic Scale 
Pond Creek Pocahontas. . 
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Company 


Powdrell & Alexander.18%c 
Public Service E & G...40c 
Publicker Industries 


2 = Q$1.1834 
Puget Sound Pulp & 

RE Gehan wet ames Q50c 
Reeves Bros. ......... Q30c 
Republic Steel ....... Q75c 
Riegel Textile ........ Q50c 
PO GN oo ioc dcces Q20c 
Seaboard Finance....... 45c 

De $260 phi. i...... Q65c 


Do $1.35 conv. pf..Q3334c 
Do $1.35 conv. 


pt. 
setae (FF Gu.. oo. Q10c 
Shoe Corp., > OP See Q25c 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12%% 


Simmons-Boardman Pub- 


Se Pe Q75c 
Sloss- Shefiield Steel. .Q75c 
|) MR) eee eee Q75c 
—_— Calif. Edison 
es ee ee Q50c 
Do P96 ES i istalord Q27c 
Southern Franklin 
I i isitin a dens Q50c 
So. Indiana G. & E....37% 
Southern Pacific Co..Q$1.25 
Southland ‘Royalty ....50c 
Staley (A. E.)....... Q50c 
Stix, Baer & Fuller. ..Q30c 
Stokely-Van Camp.. - -Q25c 
Studebaker Corp........ 75¢ 
Sunshine Mining...... Q20c 
Superior Port. Cement. .25c 
Tennessee Corp. ........ 45c 
—— Gulf Sulphur....... $1 
YEE ESC COS EETY *25¢ 
Todd Shipyards ........50c 
Transue & Williams... .25c 
Gee Q30c 
United Fruit .......... 75c 
|) 2 VRE ae ae ahr E$1 
ke eee O$1 
ie, 2 Sees Q$1.75 
United Wallpaper 4% 
ERO ra oa Q50c 
Universal Match ...... 50c 
Utah Power & Lt....... 45c 
Wamsutta Mills...... Q25c 
Warner Bros. Pict... ..Q25c 
West. Tablet & Stat’ nery. 25c 
ae $1.25 
Weston Elec. Instr...... 50c 
West Va. Coal & Coke.30c 
Worthington Pump & 
, Serer er Q50c 
Do 44%% pr. pf..Q$1.12% 
Do 4%4% conv. pf..Q1.12% 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr...M25c 


Youngstown Sheet & 
|, | Gere 75¢ 


Accumulations 


Va.-Carolina Chem. 


ee A $1.50 
Stock 

Master Electric........ 10% 

Publicker Industries. .2%4% 


Wamsutta Mills ...... 10% 


*In Canadian funds. E—Extra. 
Q—Quarterly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Atlas Powder Company 





International Petroleum Company, Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1912, Delaware, to take over part of the assets and business 
of the E. I. duPont de Nemours Powder Co. in accordance with a court 
segregation order. Office: 9th and Market Sts., Wilmington, 99, Del. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1949): Preferred, 1,332; common, 3,385. 


Capitalization: 
ee Mee. GE. 5 556050encaceeuakesuscceseeeeicnesanceeseasen meee None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par)...........eeeee0e 68,378 shs 


Ce CON NOR OTS cs ie ocnss cn sdue eAuipbi ww enced we eee 537,380 shs 
Common stock (NO par) NON-VOtING......cececcscesccccccccses "420 shs 


*Callable at $110 on any August 1; convertible into 2% shares of 
common, 


Business: Third largest domestic manufacturer of indus- 
trial explosives, from which it derives major part of sales, 
but substantial part of total is furnished by industrial fin- 
ishes, acids and industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $12.6 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash $3.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.0 million. Book value of common stock, $34.95 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Payments 
on common 1913-32 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Volume refiects to a considerable extent the level 
of activity in mining, railroad and construction industries, 
but company has been expanding steadily in the production 
of organic chemicals for the food, textile, paint and drug 
industries. Transition to a national defense economy has 
stepped up demand for military explosives and chemicals. 

Comment: Preferred is in the businessman’s investment 
category; common has appeal for income. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.73 $2.64 $2.09 $1.56 $3.39 $1.95 $2.52 $4.26 


Dividends paid .... 1.62% 1.62% 1.62% 1.12% 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.30 
EN cp ucuccasnene 34% 31 47% 48% 86% 32% 29 40 
EON: -nicavecubesensl 26 26% 30 26% 28% 24% 21 25% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. tAfter $0.97 contingency reserve. 





Norfolk & Western Railway Company 





incerporated: 1896, Virginia, as successor to an established com 
reorganization. Offices: 10 N. —— Poser Roanoke oe" var eit 
Pennsylvania B’lvd.. Philadelphia 3, Pa. Annual meeting: Thurs- 
day in May. Number of stockholders (May 31, 1950): cnemek 1,273; 
common, 19,714. 


Capitalization: 


RE UNE NR iso win ssc cdnsbnie dss bod ekeuseseneeenws ~ ro os 
*Preferred stock 4% non cum. ($25 par)...........0..00. 
ee rr ee yy ya 75, Hi “$33 che 


*Not callable. tPennsylvania Railroad and subsidiary own 131,792 
preferred and 599,321 common shares, or about 45% of voting power. 

Business: One of the three important “Pocahontas” coal 
roads; main line extends from the tide-water at Norfolk, Va., 
to Columbus and Cincinnati, the bituminous coal fields of 
western Virginia, southern West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky. Operates a total of 2,129 miles of road. Bituminous 
coal represented 72% of revenue freight tonnage in 1949. 

Management: Exceptionally able. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $40.8 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $35.8 
million; also $38.5 million U. S. Gov’ts not carried under 
current assets. Book value of common stock, $83.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1899 to 
date; on common 1901 to date. 

Outlook: Thanks to traffic density, long hauls and a high 
degree of efficiency, operating ratio is well below average and 
the consistently good earnings record that has been built 
up over many years should be continued in the period ahead. 

Comment: Both preferred and common are of investment 
caliber. 





*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share. . dy“: 4 $5.31 $4.03 $4.06 $6.12 $6.75 $3.56 $5.05 
Dividends paid ..... 2.50 2.50 3.25 4.37% 4.00 4.00 3.50 


MR spa cso ns hee nce ron 54% 64% 72% 64% 62% 59% = 53 
EW), steurene ss. eseu 40% 45% 54% 55% 545% 55 47% 48% 


*Adjusted- for 4-for-1 stock split in 1947. 
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Incorporated: 1920, Canada, as consolidation of established companies 
Offices: 445 Christina Street, South Sarnia, Ontario, and 434 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario. Annual meeting: At call of directors. Numbe: 
of stockholders ‘(December 31, 1949): 6,535. 


Capitalization: 
NT MI on cece hah a66.s'dcs's tp so sae P ERs BP 6d bs es ¥en Non 
OE I TD I Sad ics oaies scan ccenS peeeettstewwes 14,524,088 shs 


*About 12.0 million shares (82.6%) owned by Standard Oil (N. J.). 


Business: A leading oil producer, refiner and distributor. 
Properties are in Colombia, Peru and Venezuela. De Mares 
concession in Colombia expires August, 1951, but company 
will supervise five years and rent the refinery ten years, also 
will sell 40% of Esso-Colombiana (new distributor) and may 
withdraw the proceeds. Has another 1.2 million acres of in- 
terests in Colombia. Markets in South and Central America, 
U. S., Canada and Europe. 


Management: Identified with Standard Oil (New Jersey). 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $50.8 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash and special deposit, 
$16.5 million; marketable securities, $1.3 million; interest- 
bearing deposit with affiliate, $14.0 million. Book value of 
stock, $11.00 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 


Outlook: Economic and political conditions in South Amer- 
ican countries affect results. Net exports represent about 
40 per cent of gross production. Local prices are less than, 
but broadly follow world prices. Despite rising crude pro- 
duction, company has been able to maintain reserves 
through new production and extensions. 


Comment: Shares are of semi-investment character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $1.10 $1.25 $0.97 $0.57 $0.77 %$0.81 %$0.90 §$0.68 


tDividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.70 
High (N._Y. Curb).. 21% 19% 22 22% 15% 14 11 135% 
Low (N. Y¥. Curb)... 13% 16% 18% 12% 10 9% 6% if] 


“Qn combined preference and common stocks in 1943-47; ‘ere ¥ stock retired 

a tIn Canadian funds, less 15% non-resident tax except last $0.45 in 1950 in 

currency. tAfter non-recurring losses and provisions therefor, $0.34 in 1947, 

$0. 35 1948 and $0.30 in 1949. §Six months to June 30 vs. $0.45 in same 1949 
per 





Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd. 





Registered: 1931, England, as a merger of Gramophone Co., Ltd., and 
po Grapho| )phone Co., Ltd. Office: Blyth Road, Hayes, Middlesex, 

Annual eported. On call (December 15 in 1950). Number of 
stockholders: Not reporte 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt ig Be Fle EO TD EPR ey ee A Be yt eed 74 
+Preterence stock 4 ~ fo SRA ee 
Ordinary stock (10 8 & buieis ouleaabwhs Canlesens Cham eeiccleed 5,805,750 shs 


wah $2.80 per pound, equivalent to $5,637,929. ?Callable at £1 2s. 6d, 
3.15). 


Digest: Company and its subsidiaries manufacture gramo- 
phones, records, radios, television sets, refrigerators, house- 
hold appliances and electronic equipment. Trade normally 
extends throughout Europe, Australia, Asia, Africa, India and 
South America. Also has joint agreements with Victor Talk- 
ing Machine and Decca Records. Working capital June 30, 
1950, $12.8 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and tax reserve certi- 
ficates, $5.1 million; inventories, $15.2 million; (all converted 
at $2.80 rate). American Depository Receipts received various 
dividend payments 1934-38 and 1941 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF AMERICAN SHARES 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 §1951 
*Earned per share... $0.19 $0.20 $0.20 $0.13 $0.41 $0.30 rye 
+Earned Lr share... 0.13 0.14 0.14 0.90 0.28 0.21 $0.21 


Calendar years ’ 
Dividends paid ..... 0.08 0.09 0.09 0.15 None 0.09 0.06 $0.06 


jae mes'Swek-s coe 6 7 7% 3% 25% rtrd 3 2 
om ee isc 3% im 3% 2 1% ig i% 


~ *Before tax on dividends and converted at $4.03 rate f= oe. tBefore tax , 


on dividends and converted at present $2.80 rate. §To Fi 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; : 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives; - 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program ; 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position; 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way te better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You Incur no obligation. 





FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 

My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 


ADDRESS 





FEBRUARY 28, 1951 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to January 31 

ga eee eee $3.40 $3.29 

Central Illinois Lt. ....... 3.03 2.98 


1950 1949 
12 Months to December 31 
Air Reduction 3.15 2.26 
Allied Laboratories : 4.21 
Amer. Pulley . 1.03 
Arundel Corp. ........... ‘ 2.36 
Arvin Industries i 3.47 
Atlas Powder ; 2.52 
Bell Tel. of Canada , *1.18 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .. ; 4.10 
PE GR, cn cen ortee ogee . 5.10 
Buckeye Pipe Line F 1.20 
Capital Airlines A 1.74 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.).. . 2.99 
Chicago Daily News ‘ 2.92 
Commercial Credit ; 9.16 
Copperweld Steel . 3.24 
Del. Lack. & Western .... é 1.32 
Detroit Edison , 1.73 
El Paso Electric ’ 3.35 
0 ere ( 4.33 
General Baking i 1.52 
Helme (Geo. W.) Co. ... k 2.30 
Hussmann Refrigerator .. , 4.45 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt. .. : 2.32 
Kresge (S. S.) Co. ...... 
Kress (S. H.) & Co. .... 
8. Peer 
Laclede-Christy 
Lone Star Gas 
Louisville Gas & Elec. ... 
Maracaibo Oil 
McCrory Stores 
Mead Corp. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills ... 
Monsanto Chemical 
National Aviation 
Nat’l Distillers Prod. .... 
New York Air Brake .... 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr. .. 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line 
Plymouth Oil 
MN BINS -cainéce sees. 
Simonds Saw & Steel .... 
SN: TO gi iets mca cc 
Spencer Chemical 
Telautograph Corp. ...... 
Twin City Rapid Transit . 
Unexcelled Chemical 
Universal Match 
Van Norman Co. ........ 
Warren (S. D.) Co. ..... , 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co. . 3.83 ' 
9 Months to December 31 
First National Stores .... 6.26 6.09 
Gerber Products 2.82 4.34 
6 Months to December 31 
Archer-Daniels-Midland.. 3.51 
Se ae 0.36 
SOT TEE, ss cdidacdecccss 1.61 
Meeves BGR. 6. 60csc.cee 1.17 
Stroock (S.) & Co. ...... 1.74 
Vick Chemical 1.84 
3 Months to December 31 
Willys-Overland 0.34 D0.03 
12 Months to November 30 
Amer. Box Board 2.72 1.27 
General Tire & Rubber... 13.88 0.94 
Hunt Foods 9.45 D413 
Shamrock Oil & Gas 3.54 3.63 
Wee GOR. 66 sive... wee 1.34 0.76 
Wayne Pump 1.78 0.41 


*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 


oor Sk our mam 
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AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 20, 1951, declared a quarterly 
dividend of eighty-seven and one- 
half cents (8742¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Com- 
Pany’s 342% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Series A and Series B, pay- 
able April 2, 1951, to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business March 5, 1951. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 20, 1951, declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on the outstanding shares 
of the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable April 2, 1951, to the 
holders of such stock of record at 
the close of business March 5, 1951. 


R. S. KYLE, Secreta: y 



































ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 3714¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able March 20, 1951 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

March 9, 1951. 


The transfer books will 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
February 9, 1951. 














é Rea 4 
DIVIDEND NO. 207 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share and an extra dividend 
of one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable 
April 13, 1951 to stockholders 


of record March 8, 1951. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 


Secretary and Treasurer 
? Boston, Mass., February 19, 1951 ) 




















Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 90 
On February 20, 1951, a dividend of One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share was declared on the 
Capital Stock of nent Mining Corporation, 
payable March 15, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 1, 1951. 
GUS MRKVICKA, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., February 20, 1951. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





High-Yield Steel Stock—Analysis of expand- 
ing company in steel tube field. Shares now 
selling to yield 11.3 per cent on basis of 1950 
dividend rate. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 

Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and reason- 
able safety. 

Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news de- 
velopments that may affect his holdings. 
Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 
Odd Lot Trading — An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
Investments at Discount—Analysis, based on 
1950 results, of N.Y.S.E. listed investment 
company with well diversified portfolio of 
seasoned securities—shares are selling at 25 
per cent discount of asset value, although 
dividends have been paid without interrup- 
tion for fifteen years. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 
Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Tax-exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing 
investments from businessmen, according to 
a new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and the 
safety of these obligations. 
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Financial Summary 



































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —= 
240 - a 230 
200 Bd S 
180 \rrvaind wh 215 
1c0 7 INDEX OF | 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
100 | | | | at 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) ND J F M A 
° — 1950 
Trade Indicators Feb.3 Feb. Feb.17_— Feb. 18 
{Electrical Output (KWH)...............606- 7,099 6,957 6,905 5,931 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 96.7 98.5 99.5 88.8 
Pretght Gar Lomi. .¢. oi ids cukasdcs ds tas 651,124 573,163 +600,000 560,116 
P 1951 1950 
Jan. 31 Feb. 7 Feb. 14 Feb. 15 
iO, re oe a oe Federal )2...° $3US4R "SOR wie wa. 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve 18,120 PE CRIGEIOD csecee 
§Total Brokers’ Loans......4{ Members 1,554 er avatar —SMabes 
JU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 21,205 eee AAS + coca. 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities SAR): (NER 1 Teeeerds- 25 Nadas 
SMomey tm Cincalation.. . << sy isle clos 05 vnc utes 27,045 27,125 27,159 26,993 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)..:......... 1,246 1,202 1,182 1,207 
~ 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics —New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones ——_——_---- __ February a 71851 Range——, 
Averages: 14 15 16 17 19 20 High Low 
30 Industrials. 255.10 253.61 254.90 254.70 251.67 251.12 255.71 238.99 
20 Railroads 88.65 88.08 88.40 88.63 86.64 86.68 90.08 78.36 
15 Utilities ... 42.81 42.95 42.90 42.86 42.72 42.81 42.95 41.47 
65 Stocks 95.50 95.06 95.41 95.43 94.10 94.04 95.87 88.31 
- February ~ 
Details of Stock Trading: 14 15 16 17 19 20 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,060 1,700 1,860 820 1,910 2,010 
TSSwES sc sa seeks <4 1,174 1,161 1,137 929 1,192 1,184 
Number of Advances............ 337 393 574 363 207 355 
Number of Declines............. 608 511 317 292 786 582 
Number Unchanged ............ 229 257 246 274 199 247 
New Highs for 1950-51.......... 45 47 66 45 43 16 
New Lows for 1950-51.......... 2 0 1 1 2 1 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 103.44 103.48 103.50 103.49 103.39 103.31 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $4,490 $3,890 $3,970 $1,090 ($3,810 $3,715 
are tee —~ -——1951 Range—, 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 17 Jan. 24 Jan. 31 Feb. 7 Feb. 14 High 
. :é oarnan Weed es 2.616% 2.617% 2.620% 2.620% 2.621% 2.623% 2.616% 
2 Ug ie nah fae lyerer- ke teeeae 2.867 2.864 2.863 2.865 2.866 2.888 2.863 
We gasses 3.117 3.111 3.105 3.107 3.106 3.143 3.105 
*Commen Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 6.90 7.01 6.85 6.81 6.71 7.14 6.71 
20 Railroads ........ 5.79 5.99 5.75 5.62 5.66 6.19 5.62 
20 Utilities ......... 5.97 6.01 5.97 5.97 5.95 6.09 5.95 
OO BOGEKS ks ssiaccs 6.75 6.87 6.71 6.67 6.58 6.99 6.58 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks —- Week Ending Feb. 19, 1951 


Shares 

Traded 

Packard G00t0r Gat soos ccccaininssseceh 197,600 
American Power & Light................ 166,400 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, pf........ 145,095 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton ................. 89,400 
RTGS TE. is sccndas's ddkbes idbesbeuss 68,510 
International Telephone & Telegraph..... 68,200 
Canadian Pacific Railway..............06- 66,400 
Gaettel MUNS. «W066 in5 SG Aww. 61,806 
SRT ERIS, oo. ns sed Eon 61,200 
Boston & Maine Railroad................ 60,600 


*Ex-dividend $45. 


Feb. 13 
S¥% 
19% 
156% 
14% 
20% 
1534 
281 
5034 
115% 
1% 


ng—— 

Feb. 19 
SH 
20% 


~ *108 


14% 
21 


15% 
26% 
50 
11% 
1% 
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New York Curb Exchange. 





This is part 10 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
It is not a 


































Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 


dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 








































































































































1940 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Driver-Harris Co. ........... High ......... 32% 34% 25% 31% 293% 66 65 48 40 
MP ccuena cess 20 21 20% 24 26% 38% 36 36% 30% 
Earnings ..... $3.80 $7.07 $4.44 $4.23 $4.08 $3.15 $4.77 $4.39 $4.84 
Dividends .... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.70 3.00 3.00 
Duke Power Co........... S0eeD  <cceecdes 79% 76% 70 76 83 103 110 106 83 
jo Serre 64 61 66 74 84 95 75 70% 
Earnings ..... $5.92 $5. és $5.09 $5.09 $4.75 $5.03 $8.17 $6.29 $6.48 
Dividends .... 4.00 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
DuMont (A. B.) Labs SSR EE Sa cwececa Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
A) EMP casccvcss. August, 1950 
tEarnings bonne D$0.07 D$0.02 $0.11 $0.15 $0.15 $0.03 D$0.72 $0.28 $1.29 
Dividends .... Initial payment in 1948 0.25 
CI Ge ecicccasecsctage Ns cebesesne Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 2% 
BMY Seaseeesss November, 1948 2% 
Earnings ..... pias apee “ee, $0.06 $0.30 $0.52 
Dividends .... Initial payment May 1 0.10 
Durham Hosiery Mills.......High ......... 1% N% 1% 4 10 20 24% 7 14 
(Class B) eae ¥% % 9/16 2% 3% 8% 15% 11% 
t Earnings ..... D$1.31 $3.39 $1.62 $1.15 $1.81 $2.15 $4.04 $2. 33 $3.98 
Dividends .... None None 0.10 0.10 0.25 0.25 2.00 1.25 2.00 
Duro-Test Corp. .......... PSII o55s<c00: 2 1% 1% 3 4% 7% 10% 6% 5% 
ere 7/16 9/16 1% 2% 3% 5% 4% 3% 
Earnings ..... *tD$0.04 h$0.003 h$0.20 h$0.23 h$0.35 h$0.36 h$0.79 h$1.13 h$0.85 
Dividends ... None None 0.05 None 0.10 0.10 0.15 0.20 0.20 
Duval Sulphur & Potash CC ee 8% 7% 9 11% 13% 16% 20 15% 16% 
OO eae 5 6% 6% 8 9Y% 11% 13% 11% 12% 
Earnings eer $1.16 $1.42 $1.59 $1.41 $1.39 $1.57 $2.02 $2.15 $1.53 
Dividends .... 0.75 1.25 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.25 
Eastern Gas & Fuel....... SEU... cccsccss 4 3% 1% 2% 2% 8% 8 4% 7 
eee 1% “% nH 15/16 1% 2% 3 2% 3% 
Earnings wakes D$0.04 $0.06 D$0.09 D$0.12 D$0.28 $0.30 $0.75 $2.72 $3.05 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None 
Eastern Malleable Iron......High ......... 13% 18% 22% 26 35 42% 42% 59 58 
glee 11% il 16% 20 24% 334 30 35% 49 
Earnings ouseé $1.20 $6.77 $6.30 $4.48 $4.78 $2.47 $3.02 $8.96 $6.34 
Dividends 0.50 2.43 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 4.00 4.00 
Eastern States Corp........ eM” Pedecess 1% 9/16 ¥% 1% 1% 5% 5 4% 4% 
BM cksisccens y 1/16 1/16 “% % 1% 1% 1% 2% 
Earnings ..... D$1.12 D$1.12 D$1.13 D$1.12 D$1.13 D$1.13 D$1.13 D$0.69 $0.19 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 
Eastern Sugar Associates....High ......... 14 10% 15% 9% 11% 19 19% 14% 14 
 eereeenee 5 5% 6% 6% 7% 8 10% 10% 
Earnings ..... ¢D$1.96 g$3.13 2$3.69 2$1.00 gD$7.20 g¢D$3.65 ag 35 g$12.70 2$4.56 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None 
Easy Washing Machine...... eee 4% 3% 3% 6% 9% 14% 15% 13% 14% 
( B) CS Serer 2% 1% 2 2% 5 8 7 6% 8% 
TEarnings ..... $0.59 $0.75 $0.51 $0.42 $0.71 $0.77 $0.98 $5.00 $4.92 
Dividends 0.50 0.37% 0.12% 0.37% 0.50 0.50 0.25 2.00 1.75 
Electric Bond & Share..... EE cavichecs 9% , 
OT 2 % 
Earnings ..... 2 D$0.37 Li : ‘ 1 x 
Dividends .... None None None None None one None 0.25 q 
Electrographic Corp. ....... -High send = P ‘ 9 11% 19% 27 2674 = 
Low y 4 L 8 113 16 1 
(After 100% stock High Spine Pa = = pee -— 14% 
dividend, April, 1948 Low a ars 10 
and 3344% stock High =a oa 
dividend May, 1950)........ Low ch ate alah aacane pl ee ead wales ahead ae ee 
Earnings Seca $0.82 $0.74 $0.13 $0.69 $0.80 $0.68 $1.81 $2.54 $2.72 
Dividends ... 0.67 0.57 0.09 0.09 0.19 0.38 p0.38 p0.47 0.75 
Empire Millwork ............ ee eee Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 9% 8% 
peddakéacs November, 1947 7 6% 
Earnings ..... $0.33 $0.30 $0.22 $0.12 $0.13 $0.17 $2.36 «= $2.17 $2.42 
Dividends ae Initial payment 1946 0.18 0.56 0.80 
Emsco Derrick & Equip.....High ......... <3 7% 6 12% 12% 15% 16 13% 15% 
NE ah esaiys 6% 4% 5 6% 8% 10% 8% 85% 11 
Earnings ..... D$0.22 $2.02 $1.08 $1.26 $1.31 $0.74 $1.91 $2.76 $5.81 
Dividends ... None 0.25 0.35 0.50 None None None None 0.25 
Equity Corp. .............. #High ......... % % % 1% 1% 4 4% 2% 25% 
anes neltcay 1/16 \% 5/32 7/16 1% 1% 2% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... D$0.10 D$0.09 D$0.09 D$0.10 D$0.10 D$0.10 $0.36 D$0.01 $0.46 
Dividends .... None None None None: None None None None 0.25 
Cremer: eee die 2% 6 8% 17% 22 -12 B% 
Sp paeee wc. 1 2 % % 8% 6 4% 
Earnings ..... ; c$0.51 c$0.87 ‘ i . e$2.15 c$0.76 c$0.52 
Dividends .... 0.40 0.60 0.35 0.40 0.50 .60 0.70 0.70 0.35 
Eureka Pipe Line............ rr ree 31 28% 25% 34% 34% 33 34% 30% 30% 
BIR on'ind, cde 20% 17% 19 25% 27 25 26 27% 20% 
Earnings ..... D$0.49 $1.53 $4.74 $4.55 $1.60 $2.89 D$2.91 D$0.67 D$3.11 
Dividends .. 2.25 5.00 2.50 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 1.50 
Fairchild Camera ae 12 12% 9% 10% 13% 16% 17% 13% 29 
TPES i ccds:ceccecasd LOW ..ceseeeee 7% 7% 6% 6% 7% 11 8 7% 9% 
Earnings ..... $1.92 $3.14 $1.21 $3.65 $3.32 $1.38 D$0.29 $1.38 $0.44 
Dividends ... 0.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 0.30 0.30 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane.High ......... 6% 4% 2% 3 4% 7% _ 8% 4% 5% 
eee 3% 1% 1 1% 1% 3 3% 2 3% 
Earnings ..... $0.06 $0.52 $0.60 $1.75 $1.13 $0.30 $0.42 $0.71 $0.52 
Dividends .... None None None 0.20 0.20 0.20 None None 0.20 














c—12 months to March 31, 
July 31. y—Six months. 


Printed we % herent: Inc. 
New York, 


following year. 
z—Nine months. 








g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. 
* Fiscal vear changed. 





p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 


+ On combined stock. # Old capitalization through 1949. D—Deficit. 





1949 1950 
33% 36% 
24% 

$4. te z$4.73 
2.10 2.25 
88 98% 
74 85 
$8.36 Saas 
4.00 $4.00 
16%4 21% 
13% 

$1. » z$2.08 
0.50 1.00 
2% 3% 
1% 2% 
$0.42 eer 
0.20 $0.20 
15% 17 
9% 11 
$1.78 ee 
1.50 $1.50 
5% 7% 

3 3% 
h$0.81 h$1.11 
0.20 0.20 
17% 23% 
10% 13 
$1.56 z$1.51 
1.00 1.00 
4% 11% 
2% 10 
$0.19 vee 
None None 
1% 34% 
24 

D$3. $s sade 
2.00 $2.25 
3% 4 
1% 2% 
D$0.25 yD$0.05 
None None 
19% 27% 
11% 18 
" g$5. 58 $5.89 
None None 
11% 13% 
5% 8% 
$3.25 z$3.35 
1.50 2.25 


q q 
13% 1934 
9% 11% 
asi 18% 
mor: 10% 
$2.27. y$1.18 
0.94 1.12% 
7 8% 
4 5% 


$0.81 z$0.97 


0.80 0.60 
13% 19% 
il 12 
$1.45 $2.55 
None 0.50 
1% 1% 
1% 1% 
$0.13 —_z$0.20 
0.07% 0.22% 


6% 
4 





c$0.55 eas 
0.10 $0.20 
18 21 
14 12 
$0.16 ners 
None $1.50 
25% 30% 
12% 20 
$0.78 y$0.81 
0.35 0.7 
5% 9 
3% 4% 
$0.68 peeee 
0.35 $0.60 


t—Nine months to 



























Looking back at 1950* A. ... and ahead to ’51 | | 
IN THE 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 











ee estate 































































> The story of 1950 in the Columbia 
Gas System was one of service— 
of providing more natural gas for 
more people. 

It was a record-breaking year ... in 
number of customers served ... in gas 
S95] purchased from our Southwest sup- 
pliers ... in enlargement of our facilities, 
including our underground storage. 

This coming year, we expect even 
greater usage of gas and we shall 
endeavor to provide the best possible 
service to our customers... 

24 hours a day! 
*Full details are in the Annual Report 
of The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 


120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
—available upon request. 


LA 


LITT 
























































































































The Columbia Gas System 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation, Big Marsh Oil Company, Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company; COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company; 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company, Binghamton Gas Works, Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Eastern Pipe 
Line Company, Home Gos Company, The Keystone Gas Company, Inc., Natural Gas Company of West Virginia; OIL GROUP: The Preston Oil Company. 





